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On the practical influence of Faith. 


No attentive reader of the scrip- 
tures, can fail to have observed that 
they ascribe a peculiar importance to 
faith. Not only in the change of our 
relation to God, but in the change of 
character also, which our salvation 
implies, faith has an influence, which 
belongs to no other act of the mind. 

ay faith we are justified ; and by faith, 
being justified, we come unto God, 
we receive his Spirit, we purify our 
hearts, we overcome the worid. 

Faith springs from a state of heart, 
prepared for the influence of virtuous 
motives. Faith, also, brings the ob- 
jects of the spiritual world before the 
mind. It “is the substance of things 
hoped for, and the evidence of things 
notseen:” that is,the objects for which 
the believer hopes, faith, confiding in 
ihe testimony of God, presents to his 


. 


mind, not as shadows, but as sub- 
stance. Invisible things, generally. 


which God has revealed, faith pre- 
sents from his word to the mind ot 
the believer, not as doubtful specula- 
tions, but as great and interesting re- 
alities. What he was, as a condem- 
ned and ruined transgressor; wiat he 
now is, (the genuineness of his faith 
being admitted.) as a reconciled be- 
liever; and what he is destined to be 
as an heir of God, and a joint heir of 
Jesus Christ; the source of his privi- 
leges and hopes, in the free and bound- 
less love of God the Father; the me- 
dium of them, in the incarnation, obe- 
dience, death, resurrection, interces- 
sion and reivn of Ged the Son; the 
eflicient cause of them in the indwel- 


ab 


ling of God the Spirit ; the final con- 
summation of them in the beatific vi- 
sion, the glorious resurrection, and the 
eternal weight of glory ; and the tre- 
mendous result of coming short of 
them, in the everlasting punishment, 

prepared for the devil and his angels, 
are, in his apprehension, neither vi- 
sionary nor doubtful, but, on the truth 
of God, as unquestionable as they are 
momentous. On him, therefore, they 
have the force of motives; motives, it 
must be admitted, peculiar and pre- 
eminently great. 

There are persons who imagine 
that the motives of the Gospel, were 
they realized by mankind, would, of 
themselves, be effectual to their repen- 
tance. So thought the rich man who 
* died, and was buried, and in hell lif- 
ted up his eyes being in torments.” 
This opinion supposes the impeni- 
tence of mankind to result from their 
ignorance, not from their dislike, ot 
the truth. But we are taught by one 
who could not err, that “this is the 
condemnation that light hath come 
into the world, and men have loved 
darkness rather than light.” Hence, 
the same aversion to the truth. which 
prevents their realizing apprehension 
of it, would prevent their cordial obe- 
dience to it, were it realized. The 
presence of a hated object to the mind, 
can have no inherent influence to gal: 
on its side the ailections of the heart. 
‘ake a man of the world, and trans- 
port him to the gates of paradise, or 
to the borders of the eteraal prison : 
let the songs of seraphs meit upon his 
ear, or the groans of the damned, 
warn him of “the wrath which is * 


come:? and then restore him to the 
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privileges of probation, and the invi- 
tations of the Gospel, no effect, better 
than a mercenary hope, or a slavish 
fear, could be expected. Motives 


change not the moral disposition of 


the mind. Faith has a virtuous influ- 
ence by means of the objects which 
it presents, only as it is a holy affec- 
tion. Inthe definite language of Paul, 
“faith worketh by love.” It is from 
a principle of holy love that faith 
springs. ‘This only prepares the soul 
to discern ‘‘ the glory of God as it is 
in the face of Jesus Christ,” and so to 
render itself with confidence into his 
hands, depending implicitly on his 
word. It is from the same principle 
that faith works in acts of obedience 
generally ; for this alone prepares the 
heart so to discern the excellence and 
feel the impressions of the objects 
which faith presents, that they have 
their appropriate influence upon the 
life. 

In our inquiry concerning the influ- 
ence of faith then, we are to consider 
the effect which its objects must have, 
when perceived and realized, by 
minds renewed after the image of 
God, in true holiness. 
this explanation, it is not difficult to 
sits e: 

‘That faith, in proportion to its 
pee must induce seriousness up- 
on the mind. By this, it is meant, 
that men will be in earnest about re- 
ligion. They may be cheerful: they 
may experience exalted pleasure; they 

may have ‘joy unspeakable and full 
of glory 3’ > but when their minds are 
possessed by the objects of faith, they 
can have no disposition for levity. — 


Under impressions of the presence of 


God, and their accountableness to 
him ; of the destiny for which they 
were made, and the results of their 
conduct, both to themselves and the 
multitude of immortal beings, who 
may ultimately feel their influence, 
they cannot trifle. They cannot 
walk as the men of the world walk, 
‘in the vanity oftheir minds.” When 
solicited tospend their days or nights 
in vain conversation or frivolous a- 
musements, the language of their 
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hearts must be, ‘an eternal interest 
is at issue; we must not neglect it.” 
2, Faith renders those who live 
under its influence, habitually peace- 
ful. There is divine philosophy in 
the consolatory remark of Christ, 
‘¢ Let not your hearts be troubled ; 
believe in God; believe also in me.” 
Amidst the turbulence of human af- 
fairs, believers are in “a peaceable 
habitation, and in sure dwellings, and 
in quiet resting-places.” ‘They recog- 
nise the providence of God in their 
minutest concerns; his presence in 
their darkest scenes; his agency in 
the whole system of causes and effects. 
They confide in his wisdom as havy- 
ing planned the most mysterious 
events; his goodness as dictating 
those which are the most painful ; 
and his holiness, as employing, for 
the most desirable ends, those events 
which wicked men are bringing to 
pass, with the very basest motives ; 
and can, therefore, in every cireum- 
stance of life, peacefully say,—“ It is 
the Lord, let him do what seemeth 
him good.” Insensible to afiliction. 
they cannot, and would not be; but 
faith supplies them with consolations 
which mere than counterbalance its 
pain. They perceive not only holi- 
ness, justice and wisdom, but rea! 
faithfulness in the rod which smites 
them: they discern unspeakable dan- 
ger in that smooth course of prosper- 
ity, which they naturally desire; they 
receive some of their most valuable 
blessings in visitations which give 
them pain; they see, in their thorny 
path, the blood-stained footsteps of 
the captain of their salvation ; and, as 
they are following on, they hear a 
voice from heaven, saying concerning 
him,—* If his children break my stat- 
utes and keep not my commandments, 
then will [ visit their transgressions 
with a rod,—nevertheless my loving 
kindness, will I not take from him, 
nor sufler my faithfulness to fail.— 
His seed also shall endure forever, 
and his throne as the sun before me.” 
Resting upon these declarations, and 
experiencing the blessed import ot 
thein in their hearts, they have “ peace 
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which passeth understanding.” In 
scenes which blast the levities of the 
ungodly; scenes “ which turn their 
Jaughter into mourning, and their joy 
into heaviness,” they have peace. 
While thick darkness broods over all 
the land of the Egyptians, the chil- 
dren of Israel have light. ‘The voice 
of rejoicing and salvation shall be in 
the habitation of the righteous.” In 
how many cottages of sorrow and 
want, may we see this remark verifi- 
ed! Ten thousand times ten thousand 
have been able to say, “ having the 
spirit of faith, we faint not; but 
though our outward man _ perisheth, 
yet the inner man is renewed day by 
day; for our light afiliction which is 
but for a moment, worketh out for us 
a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory; while we lookynot at 
the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen, for the 
things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.” 

3. Faith inspires the heart with a 


tender concern for the salvation of 


men, and an active zeal for the diffu- 
sion and success of the Gospel.— 
When temporal calamity presses upon 
our fellow-men; when fire consumes 
their houses, or disease wastes their 
property and their health; there are 
many, even of the world, who feel a 
generous sympathy towards them.— 
The feeling is amiable; and did they 
“see things afar off,” they weuld al- 
so feel for the wants and miseries of 
the souls of men; their bowels would 
yearn over a world lying in wicked- 
ness. Believers have not only the 
same sympathy, but also a measure of 
the spirit of Christ. ‘They are con- 
strained by similar benevolence: and 
this benevolence, both as it regards 
the glory of God, and the happiness 
of men, is awakened to vigorous and 
persevering action by faith. They 
see “ what is the mystery which from 
the beginning of the world was hid in 
God, who created all things by Jesus 
Christ, to the intent that now unto 
principalities and powers in heavenly 
places, might be known by the church 


So 
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the manifold wisdom of God, accor- 
ding to the eternal purpose which he 
purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
They perceive that the glory of God 
in the church of redeemed sinners, 
is the end for which the material uni- 
verse was made; to which all the 
events of providence are directed ; 
for which the Son of God Most High, 
bowed the heavens, tabernacled in the 
flesh, and expired upon the cross ; for 
which the spirit of holiness is employ- 
ed from age to age; for which angels 
are sent forth as ministering spirits ; 
and for which prophets, apustles, and 
other holy men have laboured in their 
successive generations. Into this 
great design, animated by these con- 
siderations, they enter with their whole 
hearts. Here they learn its impor- 
tance; for they perceive the destiny 
of souls, and the objects which they 
are intended to answer. Here also 
they find encouragement; for they 
perceive that they are not alone; they 
find themselves “ workers together 
with God ;” and, in anticipation of 
the event, they see mountains sinking 
into plains under his hand; hearts of 
stone opening for streams of peniten- 
tial sorrow by his power ; all kindreds 
and nations bowing to his sceptre in 
accomplishment of his word ; and the 
whole * body of Christ” collected at 
lastin divine fellowship, without one 
deficient member, without one conflict- 
ing principle; “ without spot or wrin- 
kle or any such thing,” meet for God 
to rejoice in, and resting in his love, 
forever. 

So transported by these motives, 
was the great soul of Paul, that the 
unbelieving world verily thought he 
was beside himself. If we bear in 
mind that objects, which, to him were 
real, to them were visionary, we do 
not wonder. Had they not been real, 
his conduct had indeed been that of 
a wild enthusiast. But thus he judg- 
ed, ‘‘ that if one died for all, then were 
all dead; and that he died for all, 
that they which live should not hence- 
forth live unto themselves, but unto 
him that died for them;” and, thus 
judging, “the love of Christ constrain- 
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ed him.”’ Looking round upon the 
thoughtless multitude, under sentence 
of God’s law to death eternal, and ab- 
sorbed in earthly pursuits as though 
the present world were to be their ev- 
erlasting home, his eye affected his 
heart. Perceiving among these, none 
but those for whom Christ died, and, i in 
dying, provided eternal salvation ; he 
ardently desired to convey the joyiul 
tidings, and persuade them to seize 
the precious opportunity. Regarding 
every saved sinner, as a monument 
of the Redeemer’s grace, and feeling 
his own unspeakable obligations, to 
live to the Redeemer’s praise, he 
could be neither silent nor inactive. 
Impelled by feelings too strong to be 
either suppressed or diverted, he spar- 
ed no exertions by which he could 
elorify Christ, recommend the Gospel, 


or win mankind to the obedieuce of 


the divine will. 

All are not apostles or teachers 
All have not wealth or learning. But 
all have talenis, which ina sphere 
more or Jess extensive, they can em- 
ploy for the objects which Paul sought ; 
and all, who have the faith of Paul, 
will be constrained by the same feel- 
ings to engage in the same service. 

4, F aith arms the mind with forti- 
tude in the performance of duty. 

To faith we are divinely taught to 
ascribe the fortitude of the ancient pa- 
tviachs and prophets, amidst the mul- 
tiform horrors of suffering and death, 
which were presented to shake their 
constancy. By faith the Apostles al- 
so “endured a great fight of afilic- 
tions,” and submitted * to be always 
delivered unto death,” in their devo- 
tion to the cause, and their obedience 
to the will of their Lord. In the same 
manner, believers generally, according 
to the strength of their faith, are pre- 
pared habitually, to venture all conse- 
quences, in following the path of evi- 
dent duty. Valuable as earthly com- 
forts are, and to them they are uo less 
valuable than to other men, they can- 
not be persuaded, for the sake of them, 
to be unfaithful to God, or to forego 
the salvation of their souls. . Hated 
and persecuted for their unbending 
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preciseness as they may be, yet con- 
sidering that He who judgeth them is 
the Lord, they count ita very small 
inatter, to be judged of man’s judg- 
ment. Raised on wings of faith to 
things above; * looking unto Jesus, 
who for the joy set before him, en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame :” 
accustoming themselves to act as in 
the presence of ** an janumerable com- 
pany of angels, and of the spirits of 
just men made perfect, and of God 
the Judge of all,” they too highly val- 
ue their approbation io part with it 
for the sake of securing the praises, 
or avoiding the frowns of an undiscern- 
ing world. By faith they overcome 
the world.” 

5. Faith produces a spirit of prayer. 

In the light of these spiritua] and 
eternal objects which it contemplates, 
it shews us our real wants, and dis- 
closes the inexpressible urgency of 
them. Realizing the presence of God, 
the mediation of Christ, the freeness 
of his salvation, and the faithfulness 
of his word, it brings us consciously 
near to the Author of good, to or- 
der our cause before him. Casting a 
pitying eye over the wants and mise- 
ries of a fallen world, it goes to the fath- 
er of mercies, with supplication and 
intercessions for all men. Ascending 
“the mount of vision,” dwelling on 
the glories of the invisible God, and 
the wonders of his mercy,—it pours 
out the heart in adoring, thanksgiving 
and praise,—and thence turning the 
mind upon itself, it equally disposes 11 
to humiliation, penitence and contes- 
sion. ‘Those, therefore, who feel its 
power, are habitually prayerful.— 
Those who ever feel as Jacob felt, 
when he said—* Ifow dreadful is this 
place; thisis none other but the house 
of God, and thisis the gate of heaven 5” 
those who really hunger and thirst ai- 
ter righteousness, and depend on the 
promise of being filled; those who 
expect, in answer to prayer, to receive 
light j in their understandings, peace in 
nade consciences, purity in their at- 
fections, support under their afflictions, 
strength fur their conflicts with, and 
victory over death, acceptance in the 

















judgment, aud “ a crown of life which 
fadeth not away ;” those who look, in 
this manner, for the blessing of God 
on their families; for his smiles on 
their country; for the prosperity of 
the church; and for the conversion of 
the world; will be men of prayer.— 
They will be frequent, particular, and 
jervent in this duty. ‘They will con- 
sider it as one of their choicest privi- 
leges, and sweetest comforts. 
if such is the influence of faith, it is 

not unimportant what men believe. 
There is no principle more obviously 
founded in reason, or more complete- 
lv established by experience, than 
that the system of doctrine which a 
man cordially embraces, must have a 
proportional influence in forming 
is judgment, his feelings, his choice, 

his life. If the views of the under- 
standing be wrong, and the heart con- 
sent, the conscience is wrong, the char- 
‘thie is radically wrong, and the more 
sincerely the delusion is embraced, 

the farther is the character from that 
which the God of truth approves. 

Nor is it less important how men 

believe. ‘That the truth is embraced 
by many nominal Christians, in whom 
it produces nosuch effects as have been 
deseribed, is painfully obvious. ‘They 
-ield a general assent to the Gospel as 
irne: they give a decent attention to 
its institutions they maintain a lile 
of visible morality; and are not de- 

void of many tende: r, social, amiable 
affections. ‘This we desire to see and 
are ready to commend; but where is 
the evidence, that the commanding 
motives of their conduct are drawn 
from objects beyond this vain and 
transitory world; where that serious 
impression of God, andof the realities 
within the veil; where that holy ac- 
quiescence and peaceful confidence in 
affiction; where that active zeal for 
the prosperity of the church, that 
deep concern for the souls of men, 

and that lively interest in the spread 
and success of the Gospel ; where that 
superiority to the favor and the cen- 
sures of the unbelieving world; where 
that spirit of ardent devotion ; ; which 
distinguish the life of faith ? It is per- 
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fectly evident, that nothing is farther 
removed from the experience of many, 
whom the world call virtuous, and 
who call themselves Christians, than 
a character made up of such features. 
Yet can it be denied that such was the 
character of that “cloud of witness- 
es,” who are presented to us by the 
Spirit of inspiration, as examples of 
faith ? Or can it be doubted that such 
is the character which the objects of 
faith, by whomsoever they are cordi- 
ally believed, must nec essarily form ? 
W here then will those appear, howev- 
er correct their notions, or fair their 
reputation, who are carrying on acom- 
merce only for the present world? 
whose treasure is on earth and whose 
thoughts, affections and schemes chief- 
ly terminate on “things which are 
seen?” The tenor of their lives, what- 
ever be the profession of their lips, is 
an unvarying declaration that the trath 
of God isalie. They will, therefore, 
be speechless, w hen that shall take 
place, which is written,— He that 
believeth not shall be damned.”— 
“For with the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness.” a. ©: 


—_  - ——? 


For the Christian Spectator. 


On the Nature and Interpretation of 
Parables. 


In the interpretation of parables, as 
well as other parts of Scripture, the 
world has been cumbered with a great 
deal of mystical criticism and absurd 
conjecture. As the Bible was written 
in the language of men, it was un- 
doubtedly intended to be understood 
by men. ‘Those rules of common sense 
which are applied in the interpreta- 
tion of all other writings, ought there- 
fore to be caretully used, when read- 
ing the Bible. In ordinary cases, a 
parable is intended to illustrate bui 
one simple didactic truth. He that 
endeavours to stretch it beyond, does 
violence to the Scriptures, and teach- 
es for doctrine the conceits of his own 
imagination. 

The grand defect in some eXPoOsi- 
tors of the Bible, appea’s to be, that 
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they aitempt to find every thing de- 
clared on every page. They seem to 
suppose that if the doctrines which 
they profess to believe, are not found 
every where, they are found no where. 


Such men will find the Divinity of 


Christ, or the doctrine of election, as 


easily and as often, in the writings of 


Moses, as in those of Paul. The 
truth ts, that the Bible contains a sys- 
tem of doctrines, incidentally dropped; 
or in other words, the instructions giv- 
ei, appear to arise out of the occasion. 
In some passages, no docirine what- 
ever is declared or even implied.— 
Such being the fact, it is no unimpor- 
‘ant rule of interpretation, that we 
should consider the circumstances i 
which the writer or speaker was, when 
he dictated a particular portion of sa- 
ered writ. We must not look for lo- 
gical distinctions, but for plain decla- 
rations, like those of ordinary conver- 
sation or epistolary writing. At least, 
such ought to be our expectations from 
the New Testament. For want of at- 
tention to these simple considerations, 
much error has, no doubt, been prop- 
agated, and many unhappy difleren- 
ces have arisen among the disciples 
of Christ. Commentators are apt to 
make too much of most texts, that fall 
into their hands. They oiten look be- 
yondthe meaning. They imagine that 
some religious doctrine must always 
be found; and if it does not appear, 
they go to work to discover it. Some- 
times, unhappily, they prepare before- 
hand, a doctrine for a text; and think 
they have acquitted themselves well, 
if by dint of argument, they can _per- 
suade themselves or others, that their 
preparation was discreet. 

Perhaps no portion of sacred writ, 
has suffered more from this unfair, 
indefinite sort of interpretation, 
than the parables of our Saviour. A 
celebrated commentator® of the pres- 
ent day, in explaining the parable of 
the foolish virgins, assigns a particu- 
lar meaning to every circumstance, 
for the sake of making out a favourite 
doctrine. The virgins, he says, rep- 
resent the purity of the gospel; the 
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oil, the grace of God; the vessels, the 
hearts in which that grace was contain- 
ed; the lamps,the profession of Chris- 
tianity; going forth, the whole Chris- 
tian life. ‘Thus armed, he sallies 
forth, to attack the doctrine common- 
ly called the Perseverance of the 
saints. ‘The Jainps of the foolish go- 
ing out, indicates, according to him, 
that they once had oil,—i. e. grace, 
and lost it. Therefore, Christians 
can fall away and perish. Now, such 
a doctrine, cannot be inferred from 
this passage, even on the ground which 
this commentator takes; for v. 3. in- 
forms us, that the foolish virgins did 
not provide themselves with oil. The 
perseverance of the saints, however, 
is not brought into view. ‘To affirm 
or deny it, was foreign from the de- 
sign of the parable. ‘The whole le- 
gitimate instruction to be derived from 
it, is contained in the 13th verse ; viz. 
the necessity of watchfulness. The 
wise were watchful, and kept their oil 
ready: the foolish were careless and 
neglected that precaution. ‘The end 
of both was such as might have been 
expected. Hence our Lord makes 
the application,—“ Watch therefore; 
for ye know neither the day nor the 
hour wherein the Son of man cometh.” 
A further refinement in the interpre- 
tation destroys the beautiful simplici- 
ty of the piece; and instead of making 
it plainer, only obscures the meaning 
of the author. Some commentators 
will go gravely to work, to shew the 
propriety of the number ten in this 
parable, rather than any other; or the 
resemblance between the birds of the 
air, Luke, vill. 5. and Satan: a con- 
duct not less ridiculous, than that of 
the Jewish Rabbies, who imagine 
mysteries in the letters and points of 
the Hebrew Bible. Such circumstan- 
cesas Dr. Clarke mentions in his inter- 
pretation of the parable above mention- 
ed, do not belong to the illustration. 
To attempt an explanation of all the 
scenery of a parable, or to make eve- 
ry circumstance represent some par- 
ticular doctrine, is no less puerile, than 
to analyze the common metaphors of 
the orator. Should Bonaparte be cal- 
leda Tyger, and should a person en- 














deavour to shew the propriety of the 
figure, by extending it farther than to 
the article of ferocious cruelty, every 
man of taste would censure him. 
Such is the manner in which para- 
bles have often been explained. We 
will now proceed to consider their na- 
ture, and then to suggest some gener- 
al rules by which we think their in- 
terpretation ought to be regulated. 
The word parabolee is used variously 
in the New Testament, as is the word 


Lesrey its equivalent, in the Old. It 


signilles a comparison—a fable—a 
proverb—an enigma—the explana- 
tion of a parable. But in the com- 
mon acceptation, and what it is the 
design of this essay, particularly to 
notice, it is the comparison vf some 
truth, often obscure, with some of the 
objects of nature. 

Of this kind of parabolee, there are 
two sorts. ‘The one is designed as 
vn exact illustration—where the points 
of resemblance between the truth and 
the objects chosen to'represent it, are 
clearly seen: the other is enigmatical, 
and partakes of the nature of proph- 
ecv—where the resemblance must be 
pointed out before the hearers can un- 
derstand. Inaword, the one is prac- 
tical: the other is prophetic. Ofthe 
tormer sort, are the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, and that of the Publi- 
can and Pharisee : of the latter, the 
parable of the Sower, and that of the 
Tares and Wheat. Parables of the 
practical sort, are generally familiar 


illustrations of important articles of 


duty, which had become neglected. 

Thus when the Jews had blotted out 
the law of kindness towards other na- 
tions, from their practical code, our 
Lord taught them the necessity of uni- 
versal benevolence by the parable of 
the good Samaritan. This method of 
instruction which was universally prac- 
tised amongst the Orientals, reformed 
the heart while it pleased the imagina- 
tion. The plain, didactic manner 
speaks to the understanding: the par- 
abolic, addresses that faculty through 
the medium of the imagination. The 
former ‘Tequiresa strong exercise of the 


memory, without pres senting, to com- 
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mon minds, sufficient motives for that 
exercise: the latter calls in the aid of 
the imagination to make lively im- 
pressions on the memory. The one 
presents the naked truth: the other 
clothes it with ornaments, by which 
even its enemies are decoyed into the 
reception of it. 

There is a difference between a 
parable and an allegory. In the lat- 
ter, every circumstance must repre- 
sent some particular thing; or in oth- 
er words, the figure must be perfect 
throughout: in the former, the prin- 
cipal features only are to be regard- 
ed. In the 80th Psalm, where the 
Church is compared to a vine, we 
have a perfect specimen of an allego- 
ry, in which every circumstance can 
be literally applied. But in the par- 
able of the prodigal son, which ts per- 
fect in its kind, the moral is, the wil- 
lingness of God to receive * penitent 
sinners who cast themselves on his 
mercy. To assign a particular sig- 
nificancy to such circumstances as the 
ring and the fatted calf, any more 
than to say that they are in contormi- 
ty to eastern customs on festive occa- 
sions, would be nugatory, and display 
a puerile taste. 

There is a difference, moreover, in 
a critical respect, between a parable 
andafable. The former uses the ob- 
jects of nature in the manner of meta- 
phor for illustration: the latter per- 
sonifies them. 

We will now venture to offer the 
following as general rules for the in- 
terpret ation of parables:—1. When 
it can be done, we must ascertain tn 
what circumstances the author was 
placed at the time of uttering his par- 
able; that is, to whom he spoke it, 
and on what occasion. We mus! 
make ourselves perfectly acquainted 
with the essentials of the story. 3. 
We must ascertain the principal truth 
which the a intends to inculcate 
by the story. 4. ‘Thé leading points 
of the story —. be applied to illus- 
trate that truth; and the rest must be 
regarded as drapery ; that is, added 
for the sake of verisimilitude or orne- 
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‘The propriety of these rules we 
shall not endeavour to prove but by 
examples. Let us take for instance 
the Parable of the good Samaritan, 
Luke x. 30—37. Our Lord was ac- 
costed by a teacher of the Jewish law 
respecting the means of attaining eter- 
nal life. Jesus immediately draws 
from the Jewa recital of the great 
command of benevolence which the 
law enjoins. The Jew, conscious 
that he loved his countrymen, and 
supposing that they were all that were 
intended by the term neighbour in the 
law, probably expected to obtain a 
eratification of his pride by our Lord’s 
commendation of his piety. He 
therefore demands ‘ Who is my neigh- 
bour?’ Such are the circumstances 
in which the author of the parable is 
placed. In determining this ques- 
tion, therefore, he will shew the 
bounds of that love which the law re- 
quires. This is the doctrine to be 
inculeated. To do which he very 
happily takes the case of a Jew’s 
travelling to Jericho, and being 

vounded by banditti. <A priest and 
Levite pass by, without lending him 
assistance; but a Samaritan, who 
was held in utter detestation by the 
Jews, (the strongest possible case,) 
came and bound up his wounds, and 
provided for all his wants.—'These 
are the essentials of the story. 

Having ascertained, according to 
our first three rules, the circumstances 
of the author, the essentials of the sto- 
ry, and the doctrine to be inculcated 
by it, we now apply its leading points 
to this single doctrine; and by that 
means have the whole meaning of the 
parable. Thus :—A Jew is favour- 
ed with the munificence of one whom 
he esteemed a mortal enemy. That 
man therefore is the Jew’s neighbour. 
if then a Jew is bound to consider a 
Samaritan as his neighbour, the pre- 
cept to love one’s neighbour as one’s 
self, must comprehend all as the ob- 
jects of that love, that is, it must in- 
culcate the duty of universal benevo- 
ience. We have now stated all that 
the parable, without violence, is capa- 


ble of meaning. ‘The binding up of 
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the Jew’s wounds, the pouring of oi] 
and wine into them, and ail the other 
circumstances, except_the main ones 
which we have menticned, are no- 
thing but drapery. Some of the ear- 
ly fathers of the Church have endea- 
voured to point out the analogy be- 
tween the wounds of the Jew and 
those inflicted by sin; between the oi! 
and wine, and the gracious influence 
of the Spirit of God, and several 
other particulars. But this is mere 
mysticism. We conclude that no 
such things are here alluded to for the 
obvious reason, that they were for- 
eign to the subject in hand. They 
would destroy the beautiful symme- 
try of the parable, and render it a 
mere Rabbinical play upon words. 
One more example shall suffice. 
Take the parable of the Supper, Luke 
xiv. LO—24. As Jesus was dining 
at the house of a Pharisee, one of the 
company took occasion to remark on 
the happiness of those who should 
eat bread in the kingdom of God ; al- 
luding probably to the common no- 
tion of that day, that the Jews should 
feast with the Messiah in the king- 
dom which he was about to set up. 
Our Lord to reprove this gross con- 
ception, as well as to shew the treat- 
ment which his kingdom would meet 
with, continued the figure introduced 
by the Jew, by giving an instance of 
a supper’s being provided, and the 
invited guests refusing, on frivolous 
pretences, to partake of it. This con- 
duct could not be borne by a gene- 
rous host. Life therefore sends for 
others, that his house may be filled. 
Thus we have the circumstances in 
which the author is placed, and the 
principal points of the story. Now 
what is the doctrine to be inculeated ? 
The unwillingness of the Jews to en- 
ter the kingdom of heaven, that is, to 
submit to the re quisitious of the gos- 
pel; and the manner in which God 
treats them for it. According to our 
fourth rule, the master of the feast 1s 
God; thie persons invited are men; 
the feast itself is the gospel. Its in- 
Vitations some men refuse to accept 5 : 
and God consequently excludes them 
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from all its spiritual privileges. Thus 
far is plain. One cannot but doubt, 
uowever, the refinement to which Dr. 
Scott conducts us, excellent as that 
commentator generaily is. To say, 
as he does, that the servants being 
sent forth into the streets and lanes 
f the city, indicates the calling of 
the lower classes of the people among 
the Jews: and their being sent iato 
ihe highways and hedges, denotes the 
calling of the Gentiles, does not seem 
to agree with the simplicity of the 
parable. Such minute explanations, 
do not belong to parables so much as 
to allegories; and if we admit the 
principle, we must, in some cases, 
be led into dangerous doctrines. In 
ihe very parable before us, we should 
be obliged to say that, because those 
who were bidden refused, and were 
consequently excluded 5 theretore, all 
who once reject the offers of the gos- 
pel, must perish, without room for fu- 
ture repentance. Such a doctrine 
would contradict other parts of the 
New Testament, and it does not be- 
long to the scope of this parable. 
Neither should the exact meaning 
of the excuses which were made, be 
explained so as to apply to particular 
occurrences in life. All these things 
are a part of the drapery. ‘They are 
to be referred to one Common princi- 
bi le. the nec essity of verisimilitude. 
Had not such circumstances, or siini- 


lur ones been introduced, the parts of 


the story would not cohere so as to 
strike the imagination with the ap- 
pearance of probability. Without 
this quality. a parable could have no 
effect. Nor does there appear any 
necessity of referring this parable to 
the Jews and Gentiles. Although it 
may possibly represent their case ; 
‘especially. if, as some think, it be 
the same asthe one in the 22d. Matt.) 

yet, from the circumstances in which 
it was uttered, it does not seem to 
have been originally intended for 
them. In interpreting scripture, the 
question is not, what can atext mean; 
but what does it mean, in its proper 
connexion. By the method of com- 
menting w ithout regard to cireumstan- 
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ces, or the local, original sense, much 
error has been inculcated with the ; ap- 
parent sanction of scripture. In this 
way Dr. A. Clarke, though a learned 
critic, and in some respects an ex- 
cellent commentator,seems to support 
many of his notions with considerable 
plausibility. Whenever he meets 
with the doctrine of election, or the 
perseverance of the saints, he calls to 
his aid all his criticalacumen to explain 
itaway. He is armed, at all points, 
to demolish those doctrines which do 
not tally with sound Arminianism, 
whether the texts which he encoun- 
ters, will yield or not. This spirit, 
however, is not confined to that side 
of the question. Calvinists very ex- 
tensively adopt the same course.— 

One would suppose that the fear of 
God, would be sufficient te deter good 
men from such sacrilegious treatment 
of the bible. The time is not far dis- 
tant, we trust, when a liberal and en- 
lightened criticism will suffer the sa- 
cred writings to be their own interpre- 
ter; when the glosses of learned men 
will not be regarded ; and when the 
steady and calm sunshine of truth will 
prevail over the momentary corusca- 
tions of error. Sada 





To the Fditer of the Christian Speetatar 


fv has been published in this coun- 
try, that a few Englishmen in Asia, a 
short time since, renounced the Chris- 
tian faith, and declared themselves 
Mohammedans. Among your readers 
there can be but one feeling with re- 
spect tosuch a preceeding. All must 
view it with strong disapprobation, 
and need to have nothing said to in- 
crease their abhorrence of such instan- 
ces of apostacy: still, thinking that 
some may be interested with a brief 
statement of the principal grounds of 
controversy, and that it may add 
little of novelty and variety to your 
pages, Is ibmit to vour disposal the 
following reply to the que stion, Why 
are you not «@ Mokammedan: 

CALVIN. 


[ amnot2 Mohammedan.—!I. Be- 
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cause I cannot allow to the prophet of 
Arabia the character which he assum- 
ed, and which his followers ascribe to 
him ;—in other words, I cannot admit 
that Mchammed was the most illustri- 
ous of all the messengers sent from 
heaven to our world. 1 should thus 
exalt him above all the prophets and 
apostles; above the Son of God him- 
self. This I should also do, not on- 
ly without reason, but in opposition to 
most weighty ev idence. 

The appearance of Mohammed, cer- 
tainly his appearance in the character 
which he assumed, is no where fore- 
told in the sacred scriptures, which 
even his followers acknowledge to be 
divine. This is by no means true, 
with regard to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Long before his incarnation, his ap- 
pearance, his character, the circum- 
stances of his life and of his death, 
had been minutely detailed by proph- 
ecy. If the pretensions of Moham- 
med were well founded, why is not 
the same true, at least in a degree, 
with respect to him?—why do the 
sacred pages contain so many predic- 
tions concerning him, who was to be 
born at Bethlehem, while nothing is 
said of him, who was to be born at 
Mecca? This is altogether unaccount- 
able on the supposition, that the lat- 
ter of these, surpasses the former in 
the dignity and importance of his char- 
acter. I will not assert that no allu- 
sion is had to Mohammed in the pro- 
phetic parts of scripture ; but if he is 
mentioned at all, it evidently is under 
the appellation of the false prophet. 

Mohammed performed no super- 
natural operations, foretold no future 
events. ‘The world is entirely desti- 
tute of evidence, that he ever did the 
least thing beyond the natural powers 
of man. Fora long season, he made 
no pretensions of this kind. At length, 
to silence the demands of his opposers, 
and allay the apprehensions of his 
friends, he professed to have effected 
certain marvellous absurdities by su- 
pernatural assistance. But these 
things, beside being strangely incon- 
sistent and self-contradictory, want 
the proofs essential to establish a mir- 
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acle. They were not performed in 
the face of day, nor under the eye of 
spectators,—consequently were nev- 

er, like the miracles recorded in scrip- 
ture, exposed to examination by the 
senses. These wonderful works, gain- 
ed no general credit, even among 
those who lived at the time when they 
were said to be wrought; the story of 
them, was believed only by a few 
among the ignorant multitude; little 
dependence was placed on them by 
the prophet or his followers. If Mo- 
hammed was the most distinguished 
of all the messengers sent from God 
to men, how happened he to be desti- 
tute of this most important test of his 
divine mission ? 

I remark again, that the persona! 
character of Mohammed, affords con- 
vincing evidence, that his high pre- 
tensions were unfounded. The proph- 
ets and apostles, who have spoken to 
men in the name of God, have uni- 
formly been men of holy lives. For 
the Most High, to employ persons of 
any other description in this manner, 
would be inconsistent with all oui 
ideas of his character. How then 
can we suppose tha. a man given up 
to debauchery, a man contemptible 
for the profligacy of his life, should be 
sclected by Jehovah, as his most dis- 
tinguished ambassador to our world ¢ 
Sucha man was Mohammed. This 
fact is abundantly supported by histo- 
ry, and is alone sufficient to destroy 
all belief that he was a true prophet ; 
it clearly stainps him as an impostor. 
Mohammed’s retiring from public 
view for a season, and pretending in 
his seclusion to commence a reforma- 
tion, and to receive certain secret 
communications from the invisible 
world, instead of diminishing, greatly 
increases our distrust in his assumed 
character. Such a course was adimi- 
rably suited to promote the corrupt 
designs of a wicked and artful impos- 
tor. 

J am not a Mohammedan—2. Be- 
cause I cannot allow to the Koran, 
that respect, which belongs to the word 
of God. The difference between these 
books is vastly too great to adimit the 
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supposition, that both came from the 
same author. ‘Their different style 
shews at once, that they are derived 
from different sources. The contrast 
between the Bible of Christians, and 
that of Mohammedans in this respect, 
is eloquently given by Mr. Gibbon, a 
man certainly not void of taste, nor 
prejudiced in favor of the sacred ora- 
cles. Ofthe Koran he says—“ The 
harmony and copiousness of style, 
will not, in a version, reach the Eu- 
ropean infidel; he will peruse, with 
impatience, the endless incoherent 
rhapsody of fable, precept and decla- 
mation, which seldom excites a senti- 
ment or idea, which sometimes crawls 
in the dust, and is sometimes lost in 
the clouds. ‘The divine attributes ex- 
alt the fancy of an Arabian missiona- 
ry; but his loftiest strains must yield 
to the sublime simplicity of the book 
of Job, composed in a remote age, in 
the same country, and in the same lan- 
euage.” 

With regard to the most important 
religious doctrines, the Koran is still 
more diverse from holy writ. In the 
sacred scriptures we are clearly taught 
the divinity of the Lord Jesus C hrist, 
and are assured that it is only by his 
obedience unto death, that ay of our 
race can be pardoned and received into 
favor with God. Inthe Koran, Christ 
is declared to be only a man like our- 
selves. So far,is he said to be, from 
dying on account of human guilt, that 
even the fact, that he died at all, is 
denied. Acc ordiag to this book, the 
sufferings of the Saviour were only j in 
appearance, and men, instead of need- 
ing a vicarious atonement for their 
sins, may, by a trifling restraint from 
open vice, become interested in the 
divine favor, and entitled to the hap- 
piness of heaven. Nor is the heaven 
promised, less different from the heav- 
en of the scriptures, than the means of 
obtaining it. While the Christian ex- 
pects a heaven, where he will be free 
irom sin, where he will be entirely di- 
vested of every sensual appetite, and 
be happy only in the enjoyment of 
God, the Mussulman is taught to look 
fora paradise, great part of whose 
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happiness will consist in carnal indul- 
gence. ‘Thus diverse, thus directly 
opposite, are the doctrines of the word 
of God, and those of the Koran of 
Mohammed. 


Nor do these volumes bear a near- 
er resemblance, when we contem- 
plate the morality which they in- 
culcate. The former enjoins upon 
men, the restraint and the correction 
of their disorderly passions and pro- 
pensities; requires them to be holy as 
their Father who is in heaven is holy; 
lays the foundation of morality in the 
heart, and inculcates love and benev- 
olence towards all mankind. Wher- 
ever the precepts of the gospel have 
been obeyed, friendship and peace 
have prevailed, and the human char- 
acter has been refined and exalted. 
Precisely the reverse of this, is true 
of the Koran. It is, in every respect, 
such as might be expected from its 
author. It requires no mortification 
of corrupt aflections, no subduing of 
wicked passions, no guarding of the 
heart from sin. On the other hand, 
it encourages the indulgence of env y, 
pride, ambition, and sensual desire. 
Instead of breathing peace on earth 
and good will to men, it speaks mise- 
ry and extermination ; it literally de- 
clares war upon the human race.— 
Hence, in a moral view, the Koran 
has ever carried with it pestilence and 
death. Wherever its principles have 
been reduced to practice, man has 
been rendered the foe of man, and has 
sought the mischief and the ruin 
of his fellow ;—in a word, the doc- 
trines of this book, are, in a high de- 
gree, adapted to debauch and to bru- 
talize the human character. Other 
points of difference between the sa- 
cred scriptures‘and the Koran, might 
be mentioned; but enough has been 
said to shew, that if one of these books 
is what it purports to be, the other 
must be a forgery. Hence, before J 
can be a Mohammedan, I must re- 
gard the word of God as a fable; but 
then my Mohammedan creed would 
be imperfect, since Mussulmans pro- 
fess to acknowledge the divinity of 
the holy scriptures. 
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As a further objection to Moham- 
medanism, should be mentioned the 
manner, in which this religion was 
originally propagated in the world. 
At first, it was established by fraud 
and deception, afterwards by fire and 
sword. It was never, like the religion 
of Christ, addressed to the understand- 
ing and the conscience of men, and 
spread in opposition to the corrup- 
tions of the human heart, and the 
power of civil authority. Islamism, 
however, was never proposed for in- 
vestigation ; it lays its strong hold in 
the depravity of man; has ever been 
supported by the arm ofthe magistrate, 
and has erected its bloody trophies 
over the miseries and desolations of 
the world. 

Thus, whether I consider the per- 
sonal character of Mohammed, or the 
want of prophecy and of miracles in 
his support; when I reflect on the 
style, in which his instructions are de- 
livered; on the doctrines which he 
taught; the morality which he incul- 
cated, or the manner, in which his re- 
ligion was spread,—when I contem- 
plate these things together or apart, I 
find abundant reason, why I cannot 
lay my hand on the Koran and cry,— 
** Alla, there is but one God, and Mo- 
hammed is his prophet.” 

— 
To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
SIR, 
Tue following observations on Matt. 
xi. 11, are at your disposal. SENEX. 


“Verily I say unto you, among 
them that are born of women there 
hath not risen a greater than John 
the Baptist : notwithstanding, he 
that is least in the kingdom of. heav- 
enis greater than he.” 


Two propositions are contained in 
these words. 

I. That among all mere 
there had not risen a greater 
John the Baptist. 

1. That notwithstanding this truth, 
he that is least in the kingdom of heav- 
en, is greater than John. 


men, 
than 
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By a greater than Jolin, in the first 
proposition, we are undoubtedly, to 
understand one more eminent for pie- 
ty, or more highly honored, with the 
gift of prophecy. 

Of this declaration, the followine 
particulars, may be a sufficient illus- 
tration. 

1. No saint—no prophet had ex- 
ceeded John in holiness of life. We 
are assured, that he was great in the 
sight of the Lord—and filled with 
the Holy Ghost, even from his mot)- 
er’s womb, and that as he grew in stat- 
ure, he waxed strong in the spirit. 
His whole life, both before, and after 
he entered on his public ministry, was 
peculiarly devoted to the worship and 
service of God. 

No ancient saint or prophet ex- 
ceeded John, in the knowledge of the 
Messiah, and the plan of salvation. Hi 
knew the Saviour in person—he con- 
versed with him,—savw the Spirit de- 
scending and lighting upon him, auc 
heard the voice from heaven saying- 
This ismy beloved Son, in whom 1 
am well pleased. He could point him 
out to the Jews, as the lamb of God. 
who taketh away the sin of the world. 
Undoubtedly, his acquaintance with 
the mediatorial kingdom, in all its ex- 
tent, was superior to what any, who 
oa him, possessed. 

. None of the ancient saints. o: 
Bde were more highly honoured 
of God than John. He was chosen 
to introduce the Messiah—to admin- 
ister Baptism to him—to go before 
the face of the Lord—to prepare his 
way, to give knowledge of salvation 
unto his “people, by the remission of 
their sins. ‘These distinguished hon- 
ours, were exclusively conferred on 
John. In each of these respects, there 
had not risen a greater than John the 
Baptist. 

II. Notwithstanding this truth,— 
He that is least in the kingdom 0! 
heaven, is greater than John. 

Different explanations, have been 
given of this part of the verse. Some 
have supposed, that by the kingdom 
of heaven, is here meant, the kingdom 
of glory ; and that it was our Saviour’s 
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design to assert, that the least saint in 
heaven, is greater than John was on 
earth. ‘This construction appears un- 
natural, and even forced. ‘The com- 
parison in the text, is not between 
John and saints in heaven, but be- 
tween John and the prophets who 
preceded him. John, and all saints 
and prophets, will undoubtedly be far 
creater In heaven, than they were on 
earth. But this idea cannot illustrate, 
either the comparative greatness, or 
mferiority of John, while in this world. 
Others have supposed, that by the 
least in the kingdom of heaven, is 
intended the least of the Apostles.— 
(thers again, the least minister of the 
New Testament. Both these opin- 
ions are founded on the supposition, 
that the assertion is highly elliptical ; 
a supposition which the connection 
does not appear to demand. ‘That 
there are many texts of scripture, that 
are elliptical, cannot be denied. But 
in every such instance, we are direct- 
ed, either by the connection, or the 
context, what to add, in order to com- 
olete the sense. ‘To introduce an el- 
lipsis where it is not necessary cannot 
be justifiable. Inthe present case, 
no necessity appears. ‘The phrase, 
the least in the kingdom of heaven, 
in any other application would not be 
thought to need any addition to ren- 
der its meaning obvious. Why then 
should we suppose that here it must 
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mean either the least of the Apostles, 
or the least minister of the New Tes- 
tament ? 

If these explanations be rejected, 
some may be ready to ask,—* Musi 
we then conclude, that it was the de- 
sign of our Saviour to assert, that the 
ieast, true christian, including old and 
y oung, learned and unlearned,’ is great- 
er than was John?” By no means. 
Jesus Christ.although coequal, and co- 
eternal with the Father, yet in his hu- 
miliation made himself the least of ad/, 
and the servant of all. Ue assures 
us,—that he came not to be minister- 
ed unto, but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom for many. ‘Vo ae- 
complish this, he made himself the 
least in the redeemed kingdom; he 
became the servant of the least. He 
was the most despised, the most hated, 
and infinitely the greatest sufferer. 
He, who by the mouth of David, call- 
ed himself a worm, and no man. sould. 
with the same propiety, style himself 
the least in the kingdom of heaven. 
That Christ in this verse spoke of 
himself, as the least in the kingdom 
of heaven, and yet greater than his 
forerunner, is an opinion, believed to 
be in no respect inconsistent with the 
whole passage, nor with any thing re- 
corded of him, in the scriptures. 1} 


add, it relieves the mind, from the 
difitculties attending the other inter- 
pretations. 





JHisceel{aneous. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
Mr. Eprror, 


Permir me to say a word on the 
communication of L. H. in your last 
number. It is there attempted to 
prove that the common custom of ask- 
ing a blessing and returning thanks, 
as itis called, is unscriptural; and 
that, to be exactly right, this service 

should be per rformed at the beginning 
of our meals. The arguments addu- 
ced are, the example of Christ, and 


his first disciples: and the appareut 
insonsistency of imitating Christ at 
the Lord’s Supper, and not at other 
meals. Now  Thumbly conceive, Sir, 
that your correspondent ildalece the 
erand principle which guides us in the 
imitation of Christ. What is it to fol- 
low the example of our Lord? It is 
not to dress as he did. It is not to 
move as he did, nor to follow the in- 
nocent customs of the Jews, as he did. 
It is to imitate his moral conduct.— 
In what then does his moral conduct, 
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in the services of the table, consist ? 
Not in dividing or uniting those ser- 
vices ; but in performing them. Grant 
then that Christ did give thanks in the 
manner alleged by L. H.: it does not 
follow that we ought to do it in the same 
manner. Something must be allow- 
ed for the difference of circumstances, 
in which men are placed. 

If we are bound to follow the ex- 
ample of Christ in every punctilio, 
which has no connexion with moral 
conduct, then we are all wrong in the 
acminstration of the Lord’s Supper. 
The original supper was received in 
an upper —— in the use of red 
wine and barley bread, ina recum- 
vent peatastts after another meal had 
peen eaten. ‘There is then a radical 
difierence, in ci ircumstantials, between 
Christ's example in celebrating his 
noly supper, and the practice of eve- 
ry denomination of Christians among 
us. Yet the design of this sacred or- 
dinance js answered by all who cele- 
prate it with a right temper of mind. 
So it ig also in the affair before us. 
What matter is it whether we give 
thanks at the beginning, or at the close 
of our meals, provided it be done with 
aright spirit? To say that the exam- 
ple of Christ, sanctions the former, 
does not prove any thing, unless it 
proves that, in the ordinance of the 
Supper, we are bound to comply with 
all the circumstances above enume- 
rated. 

The Lord Jesus Christ, washed his 
disciples’ feet. Does L. H. regard 
that ceremony as binding upon us, or 
only as an oriental manner of teach- 
ing humility? Probably the latter. 
Yet if he isso punctilious in the man- 
ner of saying grace at his meals, al- 
leging the example of Christ, as his 
warrant, he must, for consistency’s 
sake, adopt this custom also. Indeed, 
the system of literal interpret ation, 

which L. H. appears in this article to 
ase, if carried to its legitimate results, 
would lead us into many absurdities, 
{t isa good maxim of the lawyers, 
and it equally applies to theologians, 
“ Qui heret in litera, heret in cor- 
That is, he that sticks to a 
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iiteral interpretation, does not reach 
the bottom of his subject. 

I would then with your leave, lay 
down this principle on all such sub- 
jects as the one before us :—Chrisi 
did not intend to set an example, 
which should be obligatory in every 
particular, in all ages and countries. 
He left much room to accommodate 
different men in different circumstan- 
ces. ‘The example to be followed in 
this case, is, the giving of thanks, no 
matter whether at the beginning or at 
the close of our meals, except so far 
as convenience and the custom of the 
people among whom we live, should 
dictate. The spirit of the thing,— 
the fact of acknowledging the giver 
of every good and perfect gift, is all 
that, in my view, enters into the duty 
of saying grace at meals. 


T. H. D. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


Marriage of believers with unbeliev- 
ers. 


In answer to an “ Enquirer after 
truth,” respecting the right of a be- 
liever to marry an unbeliever, the fol- 
lowing remarks are submitted. That 
a believer, whose love to God has 
not waxen cold, will consider piety a 
primary qualification in the partner 
of his life, will not be disputed; but 
that he ought, in all cases, to consider 
it an indispensable qualification, is 
doubted. If he have entered into a 
contract of marriage, previously to 
his having become, in the evangelical 
sense, a believer, the. grace of God in 
his conversion, manifestly does not 
annul the contract. 

It is generally supposed that the 
number ef pious females is, almost 
every where, about double the num- 
ber of pious men. If this is a just 
estimate, the restriction would leave 
the females, whom God has convert- 
ed to the faith, in celibacy. That it 
would exclude very many of them, 
from the conjugal relation, cannot he 
doubted. The loss to them, would 
be the least part of the evil. The 
loss to those who would otherwise be 
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their husbands, and to the rising gen- 
eration, to society and the church of 
God, would be i immense. ‘ The good 
conversation” of a pious wife, has of- 
ten been found to win over to the faith, 
a husband, to whom the gospel, by 
other means, would have no access. 
The influence of pious mothers in 
forming the minds, the temper, and 
habits of the rising generation, is par- 
amount to every other. They make 
the first impressions. They give a 
cast to the future character, which it 
never loses. ‘The Samuels and Tim- 
othies, and Doddridges and Newtons, 
who have adorned and blessed man- 
kind, have generally imbibed the first 
prince ‘iples of their intellectual and mer- 
al preeminence, fromthe examples and 
instructions of their pious mothers. 
‘To exclude a considerable part of our 
pious females from the conjugal and 

maternal relations, and supply their 
ae with the irreligious, the world- 
y, and the vain, would certainly be 
an evil of no common magnitude. 

It must be admitted, that the obliga- 
tions of the believer to the Divine 
Lord and Head of the Church, are 
supreme. No pious female may give 
her hand to a person, who, as she 
might reasonably expect. would hinder 
her performance of those public or 
private duties, which she owes imme- 
diately to her God. An idolater, an 
infidel, a profligate, or an avowed con- 
temner of Christian doctrines and wor- 
ship, might be expected, if received 
as her constituted head, so to embar- 
rass her, in her personal religion, and 
in the discharge of her 
family , that she could not be supposed, 
in the exercise of enlightened piety, to 
consent to give him her hana in this 
relation. But there are young men 
Whem the Church has sealed as her 
sons, and whom, though they are not 
pious, she still regards as her hope,— 
young men, whose prine iples sand hab- 
its, have been forined with pious 
and with happy success; and who so 
far f) ‘om hin ‘ina ring those who should 
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ties, would assist them. There are 
also, pious females in irreligious fam- 
ilies, where their hinderances to the 
enjoyment of personal and social reli- 
gion are numerous and embarrassing. 
The question then occurs,—does « 
female in these cir cumstances, contra- 
vene the principles of her religion, by 
giving her hand to a person, such ax 
I have just described 2 
Let us turn to the scriptures for an 

answer. With evident marks of dis- 
approbation it is recorded, concerning . 
the antideluvians, that “ the sons of 
God saw the daughters of men, that 
they were fair, and they took them 
wives of all which they chose.” By 
“the sons of God,’ we undersrand 
the family of Enoch, or the visible 
worshippers of God ; and by “ the 
daughters of men,” those who openly 
renounced the pure worship of Jeho- 

vah. Let it be granted, that we have 
here a testimony of God, against al! 
connexions of this kind, to the end of 
the world. Must it also be understood 
as a testimony against the marriage oi 
the children of the church with each 
other, though some of them gave evi- 
dence of piety and cthers did not. 
when both alike adhered to its visible 
worship? Did it send out the sober- 
minded son of a pious father, to the 
idolatrous world, for * an help meet,’’ 
because, though a speculative believ- 
er, he was not born of God? You do 
the question, when you 
prove that between the merely specu- 
er and the avowed idola- 
is, in the sight of God, 
ial difference of character. As 
these would severally affect the hap- 
duties of a sincere wor- 
per of ¢ rod, in the conjugal rela~ 
tion, there is, between them, a great 
difference When, therefore, you 
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thou make marriages with them,” 
said their great lawgiver; “ thy daugh- 
ter, thou shalt not give unto his son: 
nor his daughter shalt thou take unto 
thy son. For they will turn away 
thy son from following ne, that they 
may serve other gods: sowillthe an- 
ser of the Lord be kindled against 
vou, and destroy thee suddenly.” Va- 
rious transcressions of this law, are 
mentioned in their succeeding history, 
with termssof marked disapprobation. 
The case of Solomon is held up asa 
perpetual warning 
Ahab, with <: Jezebel, the daughter 
of Ethbaal king of the ‘Sidonians,” is 
noticed in terms of severe reprobation. 
Ezra lamented that ‘the holy seed 
had mingled themselves with the peo- 
ple of the land,” and Nehemiah ob- 
serving the children of this forbidden 
connexion to speak * halfin the speech 
of Ashdod, contended with them and 
ursed them, and smote certain of 
them, and plucked off their hair and 
made them swear by God, saying, ye 
shall not give your daughters unto 
their sons, nor take their daughters 
into your sons, or for yourselves.” 
Now fam willing to consider these 
prohibitions and examples as having 
been addressed to Israel, not merely 
in their civil and national, but also in 
their moral and religious capacity ; 
and consequently, as forbidding the 
pious in all ages, to be joined in mar- 
riage with the idolatrous, the profane, 
and all others who might be expected 
to exert a direct influence * in turning 
them away from following the Lord.” 
But these prohibitions, did not inter- 
dict the marriage of one Israelite with 
another, because both were not, in the 
judgment of charity , Spiritually pious. 
‘They 
Israelites with idolaters, and suppose 
that among the visible wors! hippers of 
tiod, there w as, in this partic ular, an 
unrestrained licence. Now, do not 
Christian families, whose members 
unite in the observance of visible re- 
licion, though all do not give evidence 
of saving piety, very nearly resemble, 
; to the “purposes of the conjugal re- 
the community of Israel? 
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Should a pious member of one of these 
families, be married to a member ot 
another, who, though not pious, re- 
tains the principles and habits of a re- 
ligious education, are we warranted 
to apply to the connexion the sentence 
of condemnation, passed upon the 
marriage of an Israelite with an idol- 
ater? 

‘The language of the New Testa- 
ment on this subject, (if indeed any 
particular and standing law on this 
subject can be found in ‘the New Tes- 
taiment,) is of the same tenor with 
that ofthe Old. ‘To the Corinthians, 
Paul, in his second epistle writes— 
* Be ye not unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers ; : for what fellow ship 
hath righteousness with unrighteous- 
ness, and what communion hath light 
with darkness? and what concord 
hath Christ with Belial ? or what part 
hath he that believeth with an infidel ? 
and what agreement hath the temple 
ot God with idols? for ye are the 
temple of the living God: as God hath 
said, I will dwell in them, and walk 
in denis: and I will be their God, 
aud they shall bemy people. Whiere- 
fore coime out trom among them and 
be ye separate, saith the Lord, and 
touch not the unc ‘lean thing, and | 
will receive you.” Some _ writers 
have applied this passage to the mar- 
riage of believers with unbelievers. 
Others with nore appearance of rea- 
son, have applied it to the connexion 
of believers with unbelievers in the 
communion of the church. ‘The fact 
is, however, that there is nothing, in 
the context, to limit the application to 
either of these. ‘The passage is most 
obviously an exho: salen to believers, 
to avoid unnecessary intimacies of 
every kind, with their unbelieving and 
idolatrous neighbors. Such imtima- 
cies they ought to avoid now,—unne- 
cessary intimacies not only with those 
who avowedly discard their religion, 
but with those also, who do not, from 
the heart obey it. Yet, there are in- 
timacies with such, which, because ne- 
cessary, for important ends, are not 
forbidden. The intimacies which sub- 
sist in families, it does not forbid, but 











sanctions. Suppose then, that in Co- 
rinth, some daughter of a scofling and 
persecuting idulater had been couvert- 
edto the Christian faith, and then re- 
moved, from the idolatrous fainily, to 
ihe bosom of the Church, by her mar- 
riage to the son of a member, who 
though not * called with an holy call- 
ing,” was yet a convinced, and re- 
spect tful attendant, upon its institu- 
tions. Can we imagine the Apostle 
in such a case to have interposed with 
the veto,— Be not unequally yoked 
with an unbeliever. For what con- 
cord hath Christ with Belial? or 
what part hath she that believeth 
with an infidel? and what agreement 
hath the temple of God with idols ? 
Wherefore come out from among 
them, and be thou separate, and touch 
not the unclean thing.’ There are 
counexions with the world, which be- 


lievers must “go out of the world” to 
avoid. In forming new connexions 
with it, they are bound to inquire 


whether or not, their personal reli- 
sion, and the cause of the Redeemer, 
will be promoted by means of them ; 
and their judgment on the subject, 

impartially formed by the word of 
God. must decide-their conduct. 

But it is alleged that Christians are 
expressiy forbidden to marry, except 
with those, who, " the judgment of 
charity, are joined in living faith to 
the Lord. The law alluded to, is in 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
ixth. chap. and 39ih verse. “ The 
wife is bound by the law, as long as 
lier husband liv eth. buat if her husband 
he dead. she is at libe Tty to be marri- 
ed to whom she will, only ia the Lord.” 
The es pre ssion “iu the Lord,” it is 
asserte d. denotes unton to Christ: and 
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parents only who are in the Lord, but 
that children must obey their parents 
generally, in subjection to Christ, and 
with supreme regard to his authority. 
Their ewn relation to Christ, rather 
than that of their parents, they must 
recognize in the obedience which they 
render. So inthe present case, the 
phrase “ only in the Lord,” may im- 
port, that the woman, in the solemn 
concern of entering into the conjugal 
relation, must not overlook her supe- 
rior relation to Christ, but see that 
she preserve her allegiance to him, 
and enter mto her new relation in such 
a manner as consists with the duties 
which she owes to Him. If, howev- 
er, the former interpretation be pre- 
ferred; if we grant that, in the pecul- 
iar circumstances of the primitive 
Christians, they could not, consistent- 
ly with their principles, have been 
married to any who were not visibly 
“in the Lord,” still, we cannot cer- 
tainly infer, that in the very different 
circumstanees of the church now, the 
restriction is universally binding. In 
the very chapter, which contains the 
restriction, we have the decision of 
the Apastle, that it was inexpedient 
for Christians, who could preserve 
their purity in a single life, to be mar- 
ried at all. Itis almost ‘universally 
admitted, however, that this inex- 
pediency resulted from the pecul- 
iar circumstances of the Church, at 
that time. But why should we say 
that the decision of the Apostle con- 
cerning one particular, is perpetual, 
and concerning another particular, of 
the same subject, was temporary in 
its obligation : P 
Irom these remarks, the obvious 
conclusion is, that the marriage of be- 
lievers with those, who are evidently 
so hardened in unbelief as to be dis- 
posed to interfere with their religious 
duties, ts forbiddea—that their princi- 
ples would lead them to consider de- 


cided piety in those with whom they 
are to be joined in this important re- 
Jution, @ primary qualification ; but 
that it is not in every case indispen- 
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who admit this conclusion, may be 
perverted by affection, or by hopes of 
temporal advantage, cannot be doubt- 
ed. ‘Their danger of this is however, 
by no means confined to the subject 
of marriage. Most of their deviations 
from the path of duty, result from 
their abuse of Christian liberty. But 
to those who obey the command, the 
promise is sure—* Trust in the Lord 
with all thine heart: and lean not to 
thine own understanding. In all thy 
ways acknowledge him, and he shall 
direct thy paths.” J.P. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
Remarks on ** Critical hearers.” 


WueEn the Son of God was employ- 
ed on earth m the benevolent work of 
doing good to men, he not only met 
the cruel opposition of inveterate en- 
emies, but experienced the infidelity 
of professed friends. Inthe very act 
of proclaiming the message of mercy, 
he beheld multitudes refusing to listen 
to its gracious offer, spurning it with 
contempt, or with the vengeful spirit 
of the evil one, gnashing on him with 
their teeth. Others, astonished at the 
miracles which he performed, pro- 
fessed to regard him as a teacher sent 
trom God; and in great numbers “ fol- 
lowed him on foot from every city.” 
But among the thousands who thus 
accompanied him wherever he went, 
and listened with attention to his dis- 
courses, but few individuals were 
found, on whom his instructions had 
any real eflicacy ; and upon these in 
common with the rest. he found it ne- 
cessary to urge the caution—** Take 
heed how ye hear.” 

This caution is no less necessary 
now than it was then. ‘The preach- 
ing of the Gospel in its efficacy on far 
the greater part of hearers, still re- 
sembles the seed that fell by the way- 
side, Ar vathe rock, and among thorns. 
Andalthough some do, indeed, receive 
it into ood and honest hear is, yet so 
non is even their neglect of this 
our Saviour, that sha 
sced, though sown in good ground, 
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seldom produces fruit an hundred 


fold. 


There are various methods in which 
persons are improper hearers of the 
word, and consequently fail to expe. 
rience those invaluable benefits,which, 
through the medium of preaching, it 
is the divine purpose to confer. Some 
are drawn to the house of God by cus- 
tom, or because it is reputable in the 
eyes of the world, to attend regularly 
the ordinances of w orship: Frequent- 
ly their attendance is required by the 
domestic or social regulations to which 
they are subject. Others attend di- 
vine worship on the Sabbath, from mo- 
tives of curlosity—they are desirous 
of seeing who else attend ; or perhaps 
anxious to hear a person who is term- 
eda good preacher, when the only 
advantage they expect to derive from 
it is, the pleasure of being able to say, 
that they have heard him. _ It is obvi i- 
ous that persons influenced by such 
motives only, will be listless hearers 
of the word. Their minds will be 
wandering with the fool’s eyes to the 
ends of the earth; and they will have 
learned no more of divine truth, and 
felt no more of its efficacy when they 
retire from the sanctuary, than they 
knew and felt when they entered. 

But there is one class which it is 
proposed to make the subject of more 
particular remarks. ‘These may be 
denominated critical hearers. ‘They 
differ from the others which have been 
mentioned, in being attentive to the 
preaching of the word; but like them 
violate the divine injunction, because 
they direct their attention improperly. 
A critical hearer in a peculiar sense, 
is one who sits in judgment on the 
sentiments advanced, and brings each 
to the test of his own preconeeived 
opinions. If a few expressions are 
found to contravene a favourite sys- 
tem which he has adopted, he de- 
nounces the preacher as heterodox ; 
and departs from the place of heaven- 
ly instruction, with mingled emotions 
of pity for his error, and joy at his 
own superior ingenuity. But this is 
by no means a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of critical hearers. The lim- 
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its which comprise this class include 
in general all those, who, while they 
pay attention to the preaching of the 
word, are more speculative than prac- 
tical,and more careful to notice what 
may be termed the externals of preach- 
ing than to apply the truth to their 
consciences. 

To make known to man the char- 
acter of his Maker, and the obliga- 
tions which he has violated; to res- 
cue him from perdition, and point out 
to him the path to heaven, are profes- 
sedly the objects for which preaching 
was instituted. fe, therefore cannot, 
rationally expect to participate in the 
blessings proffered in the message 
from the pulpit, who makes it sub- 
serve the indulgence of his fancy or 
the gratification of his taste. He may 
indeed listen with attention to the ear- 
nest exhortations of a faithful preach- 
er, he may hang upon his fips and 
catch every word that drops there- 
from; but that declaration which was 
made to rouse his slumbering con- 
science, and to urge him forward in 
the path of duty, or to awaken toa 
sense of his danger, the sinner sleep- 
ing on the brink of destruction, he 
will, perhaps, denounce as too abrupt 
or technical in its phraseology: per- 
haps he will find fault with the action 
that accompanied it, or with the in- 
flection of voice, with which it was 
uttered. When these circumstances 
so much arrest his attention, and are 
made the subject of reflection, must 
not the truth itself, in a great measure 
pass unheeded, or at least produce no 
permanent effect? But if on the other 
hand, in such a declaration he is struck 
with the energy of the expression ; or 
if the words flow like honey from the 
lips of the preacher, if his lucid ar- 
rangement, his well-turned periods, 
and general excellence of composition, 
holding the mind in captivity, seem 
only to commend the truth, which 
they adorn, itis in general not the 
truth which he admires. Divest it of 
these adscititious ornaments, and his 
rapture of delight, will give place to 
a State of mind, which, to say the least, 
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ence. ‘The discourse is unto him as 
a very lovely song of one that hatha 

leasant voice, and can play well on 
aninstrument: for he hears the words 
but he does them not. 

In the society of Christians, we 
meet with many, whose piety is 
thought to be sincere, who are belov- 
ed in the circle of their acquaintance, 
for their amiable qualities, and re- 
spected by all for their exertions in 
the cause of truth and morality; but 
who by their remarks or discourses 
from the pulpit, seem to forget the 
practical instruction they convey.— 
Truths, which, in their private reflec- 
tions, they sometimes delight to dwell 
upon, as affording them the dearest 
pledge of heavenly joys, and which 
might confirm the wavering hope of 
others, they entirely overlook ; while 
the ingenuity of the preacher in the 
division and management of his sub- 
ject, the structure of his sentences, the 
general excellence of his composition, 
and his mode of delivery, are abun- 
dant topics of observation. That such 
is in a greater or less degree too gen- 
erally the case, we not unfrequently 
hear lamented by persons whose un- 
happiness it is to be themselves addict- 
ed to the practice, notwithstanding 
their belief of its impropriety. 

‘Video meliora proboque 
Deteriora sequor.” 

A peculiar propensity to err in this 
respect, results from the habits of a 
student. ‘The danger of indulging in 
abstract speculation on religious sub- 
jects, he sees in others if he has not 
learned it from his own experience. 
Yet he is apt to seek food for the in- 
tellect in what he hears from the pul- 
pit, rather than to regard it as design- 
ed for the improvement of the heart. 
When the preacher displays ingenui- 
ty in some nice and difficult discus- 
sion, observe the man of speculation, 
and you may see his attention all 
awake, and the smile of approbation 
playing on his countenance. Between 
his admiration of the preacher’s tal- 
ents, and his anxiety to pursue in all 
its metaphysical ramifications, the 
sentiment presented to his mind, he 
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neither makes a practical application 
of the subject, nor considers whether 
it is capable of any, farther than as 
it affords materials for speculation.— 
View him still when services are en- 
ded and he has retired from the sanetu- 
ary ofhis God. After freely bestow- 
ing his encomiums on the preacher for 
having taught him something new, you 
will hear him enter with seeming self- 
complacency, into the sane nice and 
subtle disquisitions, and perhaps sug- 
gest improvements, which might have 
been made to great advantage in the 
course of thought upon which he is 
remarking. 

If in all this he does not experience 
a growth in grace, commensurate with 
his intellectual researches, he will 
nevertheless find plausible arguments 
10 satisty conscience. His love of 
novelty he will call a desire for spir- 
itual knowledge : ; and to enlighten the 
understanding, he will say, is a neces- 
sary step to the improvement of the 
heart : not reflecting that the under- 
standing is not enlightened by novel- 
ty alone. The same truth must be 
frequently presented to our contem- 
plation, and exhibit its influence in 
our lives. Jt must be * line upon line 
and precept upon precept.” Christ 
in the course of his preaching, often 
presented the same truth in various 
forms. ‘The Prophets and the Apos- 
tles did so likewise, as their writings 
shew; and every faithful preacher 
follows their example. “To write 
the same things to you,” says Paul to 
the Philippians, * to me indeed is not 
grievous, but for you it is safe.” 

A person thus accustomed to spec- 
ulate critically upon what he hears, 
may likewise attempt to justify the 
practice, in that it enables him to re- 
member better the truths delivered 
than he otherwise would. We are 
not however in general, to measure 
the benefit received from a sermon by 
what remains in the memory, but by 
its influence on the heart and life. A 
person not formed to habits of atten- 
tion, and whose pursuits are foreign 
from intellectual researches, may of- 
ten be unable to remember much of 
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a sermon, whose influence is clearly 
seen in his pious resolutions and holy 
life. ‘Though he cannot draw an out 
line of it, he recollects with humble 
gratitude tothe sanctifying Spirit, the 
feclings which it excited in his bosom, 
and whose salutary influence contin- 
ues to be exhibited in his external 
conduct : while the man, devoted to 
literary enquiries, and accustomed to 
exercise his memory on moral and 
intellectual subjects, may detail all 
the prominent ideas, and yet manifest 
in no degree the genuine cfficacy ot 
sacred truth. 

Granting however that this meta- 
physical mode of hearing may sharp- 
en the powers of discrimination, and 
invigorate the mind, (though even 
this Is questionable, when the prac- 
tice is carried beyond moderate lim- 
its.) is it, after all, the practical use 
which should be made of the word 0! 
God? Does this disposition to ab- 
stract speculation, lead eventually tu 
more correct practice ¢ Do those who 
indulge it, experience more of that ho- 
ly joy and those solemn reflections 
which should especially result to ma: 
from every dispensation of the word o 
God, than they do, who on such oc- 
casions at least are less fond of meti- 
physical disqusitions ? Let experience 
and observation answer. 

But tar the greater portion of crit! 
cal hearers, direct their attention to 
the manner rather than the matter o' 
a discourse. In respect of some, it 
would appear that the messenger 0! 
truth is alone deemed worthy their 
attention, while the message itsel!, 
conveying truths of everlasting mo- 
ment, is wholly disrege irded. — Is the 
preacher animated in his delivery, 
and uniformly correct in his mode of 
expression ? They listen with plea- 
sure, and pay. to his eloquence the 
tribute of applause; while their re- 
flections show, that with respect te 
themselves at least, the eloquence they 
admire is not the art of persuasion : 
for the subject itself and its practi- 

cal application they entirely neglect ; 
having their attention arrested only 
by the forcible and correct manner ig 
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which the preacher expresses him- 
self, and the fine taste which he dis- 
plays. 

Persons whose ayocations are pe- 
culiarly favourable to the assumption 
of the character of critics, although 
sincere lovers of the truth, are very li- 
able to err in this respect. ‘Too rea- 
dy to take exceptions against the am- 
bassador of Christ, when he fails to 
deliver his message with becoming 
»ropriety, they forget that it is the 
truth of God, which it most concerns 
them to know, and if they are not ed- 
ified, charge it wholly to the preach- 
er, When the fault is much more their 
own. ‘The ultimate effect of this hab- 
it, if indulged, is peculiarly unhap- 
The matter and the manner 
come at length to be so closely as- 
sociated, that not unfrequently even 
ihe truth itself reflects a portion of 
that dislike which was felt at the 
manner of its utterance. Not that 
trath, when clearly seen ta be such, 
actually becomes displeasing in con- 
sequence of an association of this 
kind; but a prejudice is acquired, 
which fortifies the mind against the 
ussaults of sound arguments, that 
would otherwise drive error from 
‘ts fortress. By continual indul- 
cence of this propensity to crit- 
cise minutely on th qualities of the 
messenger, rather than to consider at- 
entively the nature of his message, 
their eyes become so quick to per- 
reive, and their ears to hear, any 
ihing which violates the strictest rules 
of propriety, that frequently the effect 
of a discourse, which may in the main 
be excellent, is destroyed or material- 
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ly impaired by some improprieties of 


‘one or gesture, or a few palpable de- 
liciencies of taste. The preacher 
inay relax in the study of his Bible, 
but he must not neglect Walker ; and 
ithe omits to cultivate his taste, he 
jnust not pretend, as the ambassador 
of heaven, to communicate his mess- 
age to the sons and daughters of re- 
Jfinement. Should he err occasional- 
ly from the received standard of pro- 
vunciation, he would hardly escape 
their ceasure: much less, should he 
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in any instance violate the rules of pu- 
rity, propriety and precision. An un- 
couth expression, or the use of some 
word or phrase peculiar to the vulgar, 
might shock their refined sensibilities, 
and throw the garb of merriment over 
the sanctity of divine truth. When 
therefore he ascends into the pulpit to 
proclaim the message of heaven to 
hearers of this description, the prea- 
cher must be watchful, lest instead ot 
commending himself to them as the 
ambassador of Christ, he appear in a 
situation not less ridiculous in their 
view, than that of the scholars ina 
certain English school of high repute ; 
who when they had committed an 
error in prosody, were ordered, by 
way of punishment, to mount the ros- 
trum and repeat the following Latin 
sentence, as it is here marked, with 
every word in false quantity ; “ Nos 
Germani non curdmus quantitatem 
syllabarum.” 

The preceding remarks are not in- 
tended to imply that it is improper to 
be in any measure affected by the 
manner of a preacher. It is impossi- 
ble from our very nature that it should 
be otherwise. An association of the 
matter and manner to some extent is 
unavoidable; and it is highly impor- 
tant, that the message of heaven be 
so delivered, as not to appear unwor- 
thy of its origin and end, and not to 
be disreputable to the messenger him- 
self. It is therefore the duty of those 
who sustain, or purpose to assume 
the office of public teachers, to pay 
much attention to the reasoning pow- 
ers and rhetorical qualities of others, 
in order that they may themselves be 
rendered more capable of being use- 
ful in their public ministrations. But 
the habit which extensively prevails, 
of directing the attention almost ex- 
clusively to these, is what should be 
discounteranced as pernicious in its 
influence, andinjurions to the cause of 
vital christianity. Were the christian 
world more generaly disposed to find 
* Books iu running brooks, sermons tn 

stones, and good in every thing,” 
we should hear less of that criticism 
which respects the style and delivery 
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of discourses irom the pulpit, and 
produces no good effect upon the heart 
and conduct; but we should witness 
more of that practice which results 
from devout meditation, and realizing 
views of divine truth. In the words 
of Herbert— 


‘God calleth preaching folly. Do not 


grudge 
fo pick out treasures from an earthen pot. 
Lhe worst speak something good. If all 
want sense, 
God takes a text and preacheth patience.” 


‘ 
/e 


Yor the Christian Spectator. 
LETTER IV. 


My Dear J 

We shall form a high idea of the 
importance of religiously educating 
our illiterate population, if we consid- 
er only the’ advantages which in this 
Aifc, will result to them and to society, 
rom increasing the means of their intel- 
lectual improvement, correcting their 
inorals, and fitting them to engage in 
luerative and respectable employ- 
ments. But when we contemplate 
their future destiny, when we extend 
our views forward to the invisible 
‘corld, and anticipate the eternal retri- 
butions, which there await them, and 
revolve the worth of their souls; the 
connection between their character 
here, and their future condition; the 
absolute certainty of their ruin, if left 
to grovel in ignorance; the possibility, 
and probability, that many of them 
may, by the instrumentality of Sab- 
bath Schools, be rescued from vice and 
perdition, and formed to virtue, hap- 
piness, and eternal glory; how much 
more cogent are the inducements, 
which urge, and the obligations, 
which devolve on us, to aid in the be- 
nevojent work of communicating that 
instruction, which will contribute so 
much to their comfort and happiness 
here, and is able to make them wise 
mito salvation. It is from this view 
of their character, and destiny, that 
we are to form appropriate views, of 
the necessity of the Sabbath School 
"Without the aid of reli- 


mstitution. 
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sious instruction, these immortal be- 
ings must perish. “ Faith cometh by 
hearing, and hearing, by the word of 
God.” Without a just view of their 
state, and character, they will not ap- 
preciate their danger, nor destiny.— 
Without a correct knowledge of the 
character and will of God, they 
can neither love nor obey him. Unless 
warned of their danger, and aroused 
from security, they will never break 
through the fascinations of the world, 
and abandon its seductive pleasures. 
Unless told of the sacrifice and inter- 
cession of Jesus Christ, they will of 
course remain ignorant of all the mo- 
tives derived from his love, to melt 
and move their obduracy; their 
hearts will never feel the sorrows of 
penitence, or the ingenuous move- 
ments of love and confidence. ‘They 
can neither embrace him by faith, nor 
obtain any hope of pardon and justifi- 
tification. But “ how shall they hear 
without a teacher *’’—God is indeed 
able to communicate this knowledge 
by supernatural means, and to change 
the hearts of those who are destitute 
of it. But that is not the method of 
his procedure. He, in the whole of his 
administration, regards, and _ treats 
men as intelligent, voluntary beings ; 
and employs their own, and the agen- 
cy of others, in preparing them for the 
reception of his grace. * Faith com- 
eth by hearing.” Men are instructed 
before they are regenerated ; they are 
awakened, convinced, and alarmed, 
before hope and peace are communi- 
cated; the great objects of love and 
faith, are placed before their minds, 
before, by the influence of the Spirit, 
they are led to believe, and to love. 
In this preparatory work, means are 
employed. To effect it, God has 
granted a revelation of his will, and 
instituted ministers, by whom it is 
taught, and enforced ; and as far as 
we have any knowledge, the use of 
these means, always precedes the inter- 
vention of the Spirit, to regenerate and 
sanctify. Hence, we are warranted 
to infer, that none, except those who 
possess and improve these means, en- 
joy the saving influences of the Spirit 
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How necessary then ought we to con- 

ider the use of these means? What 
importance ought we to attribute to a 
religious education ? 

It isnot the design of these schools 
to supersede the instruction of chil- 
dren at home. Parents, aware of the 
sacred trust committed to them by 
(sod, can never devolve on others the 
religious culture of their offspring. 
Did all parents appreciate that trust, 
and faithfully inculcate on them the 
doctrines and duties of religion, and 
exhibit an example of piety ; or were 
their children uniformly disposed, 
when qualified by the knowledge of 
letters for the study of the scriptures, 
voluntarily to investigate divine truth, 
and attain appropriate views of chris- 
tianity: this institution would be un- 
necessary for them. But unhappily 
this is not the case. 

It is notorious, that a large propor- 
tion of parents, who give their chil- 
dren, not only a common, but even a 
polite education, are Jamentably neg- 
ligent in instructing them in the prin- 
ciples of religion. Many are but poor- 
ly qualified for the task. Many are so 
absorbed in incessant cares, and plea- 
sures, as to have little leisure for the 
duty. Some, from pride, shrink from 
the inculcation of principles, which 
they habitually violate ; and of duties, 
which they daily disregard. Many, 
entirely unconcerned for their own 
welfare, slumber in total apathy, over 
that of their offspring , trample on the 
the sacred obligations which bind 
them to secure their religious instruc- 
tion, and rear them without a st 
without a prayer, or thought, tor their 
salvation. Others, discrediting the 
truth of christianity, despise it, as 
useless ; or mock it, as superstitious. 

The neglect of parenis, in regard to 
the religious culture of their children, 
has, during the fast century, gre atlhy 
increase ; and forms one of the must 
decisive and alarming proofs of the 
gradual deterioration of cur popula- 
tion. The ' 

our ancestors to this duty was a con- 
Spicuous trait in their character: and 
coutributed greatly te the preduct! 


atw 


rugele, 


scruptious attention of 
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and maintenance of that strictness and. 
purity of morals, which have somuch 
distinguished the inhabitants of New- 
England. Religion held a much high- 
er place in their estimation, than in 
ours. They entertained loftier views 
of the sacredness of its obligations. 
appreciated more justly its beneficial 
influence on the character; and were 
therefore more sedulous and faithful 
in inculcating and enforcing it on 
their offspring. This character was. 
evinced, particularly, by the first set- 
tlers of this state. One of their ear- 
liest laws required the parents oi 
each family, once every week, to cat- 
echise their children in the principles 
of religion, and enforced its observ- 
ance by a suitable penalty. The se- 
lect-men, in each town, were author- 
ized to see that every family was fur- 
nished with Bibles, catechisms, and 
books of devotion. lt ven so late as 
the year 1714, when these regul: tions 
were less scrupulously regarded, reso- 
lutions were adopted by the legisla- 
ture, authorizing inagistrates to main- 
tain their observance.* Although 
these regulations, according to mod- 
ern views of religious freedom, bore 
the aspect of severity, yet so far as 
they y operated to promote the religious 
instruction of the young, without en- 
croaching on the rights of conscience, 
they were founded on the soundest 
policy, and exerted a most salutary t- 
fluence on morals and manners. Be- 
side these means, adopted by our first 
legislators, for ihe virtuous education 
of their oispring ; the ministers of the 
gospel, Vi ho, for the first cenury after 


the commencement of the colony, 
were much more numerous, In pro- 
portion to the population, than at pre- 
ent; laboriously emplos ect nes 
¢ ives s, in giving eatechetical and oth- 
er instruction to the youke,. fi cone 
egueuce of tne co ibined ycions of 
ihe mavistrates and celery, pa ereat- 
ee Ligh «at the po} ulat mm. were 
fustizt ify ati: i hii the doc trines 
and duties of christianity, and were 
old le of Connecticut, a 
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characterized by a decorum of man- 
ners, a purity of morals, and a sacred 
regard to the institutions of religion, 
which have never been surpassed in 
any country. 

The eradually increasing neglect 
of the religious instruction of chil- 
dren, originating obviously from the 
decline of parental faithfulness and pi- 
ety, while it is a most melancholy 


proof of the gradual retrogradation ot 


our population in morals and religion 5 
suggests and justifies, unless it is 
speedily arrested, alarming appre- 
hensions for future generations. 

Happy were it, did the voluntary 
exertions of children to acquire sacred 
knowledge, obviate the evils of pa- 
rental negligence. But it were vain 
to expect it. Without adverting to 
other causes, their depravity alone is 
sufficient to deter thein from the seri- 
ous examination of divine truth. ‘They 
instinctively shrink from the atiecting 
views of their character, duty and 
destiny, which the scriptures dis- 
play ; and endeavour to esc ape the re- 
straints, imposed by conscience, on 
their passions. To counteract this 
aversion, and to induce them to 
the serious study and habitual consid- 
eration of religion, the voice of paren- 
tal tenderness and authority, and the 
allurements of example, are necessa- 
ry; and even if they were not indis- 
posed to the study, reason does not 
warrant the hope that they would ad- 
vance in it without the aid of instruc- 
tors. ‘The young, in order to persever- 
ing exertion of any kind, need constant 
excitement and assistance trom their 
superiours. While then, they be- 
hold those around them, to whom 
they look tor guidance, and whom, in 
principle and conduct, they are strong- 
ly disposed to imitate ; trampling on 
the blessings and hopes of christiani- 
ty, and despising its awful sanctions ; 
how irrational were it to expect, that 
they stiould justly appreciate them, 
and breasting the tide of their oy oh 
corruption, sad the seductive exam- 
ple of others, devote themselves to its 
serious investigation. 

With these causes, which aloue are 
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sufficient to deter the children of such 
parents from the careful study of the 
scriptures ;.others concur in tending 
to increase their distaste for the sub- 
ject, and divert them from its consid- 
eration. 

The influence, exerted by a large 
portion of the books which children 
are accustomed to read, is pernicious, 
both to their taste and morals. } 
advert particularly to the fictitions 
works with which the age abounds. 
I’ew of these volumes aspire to the 
dignified office of instruction. They 
aim only, by the most wild creations 
of fancy, to please the imagination, 
and agitate the passions. The pictures 
of life which they exhibit, are false. 
They give erroneous views of the na- 
ture and means of happiness. Many 
of their characters, more unnatura! 
and detestable than those of real life, 
are adorned with some splendid en- 
dowment or virtue, only to hide or 
give attractions to their vices, and lead 
the unwary to regard immorality and 
crime with indifference or compla- 
cency and the extravagant expecta- 
tious of happiness and grandeur, 
which they excite, produce aversion 
to the sober, unostentatious scenes 
of real life. ‘The youth, who has 
been revelling in this imaginary 
world, feels little disposition to recur 
to the humiliating, appalling, views 
of his character i destiny, which the 
scriptures pour upon his conscience: 
but turns with aversion, from whatev- 
er would awake him from illusory 
dreams, to the serious, rational con- 
sideration of his condition. 

From ne combined influence ol 
these general, and perhaps other par- 
ticular causes, no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the children and youth of this 
State, in which more than any where 
else, the means of religious instruc- 
tion abounds; are lamentably ignorant 
of christianity. In some other parts 
of the country, the evil is undoubts “ly 
greater. Were we to pass irom family 
to family, and from village to yillage, 
and interrogate the youth of our coun- 
try, T fear we should be astonish 
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number, who are thoroughly instruct- 
ed in the Christian religion, and able 
to give distinct, correct yiews of the 
principal doctrines and duties, which 
it inculeates, and its history as de- 
tailed in the scriptures. On the im- 
portance of their receiving such in- 
struction, I need not now remark. 
Over their deplorable ignorance, the 
eye of benevolence weeps. 'T hough 
reared in a land, consecrated, more 
than any other, by the piety of their 
ancestors, and amid the sacred insti- 
tutions of religion, whose voice, ming- 
line the hopes and fears of eter nity, 
perpetually presenting all the motives 
which can agitate aud sway the hu- 
man mind: yet through the erve! ap- 
athy of parents, through the neglige: nce 
of kindred, and of fellow-beings, wl:o 
should have watched over their hap- 
piness, they remain lamentably igno- 
rant of that religion, unaw ed by its 
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every day, the catastrophe. 
ny, ere this institution can extend to 
them her benevolent hand, shall have 
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sanctions, unblessed by its hopes; and 


are rapidly rushing to the threshold 
of eternity, almost unapprized of the 
awful retributions, which, bursting up- 
on the guilty, will dismay and over- 
whelm them. Of how many, is this 
How ma- 


gone down to the sepulchre, beyond 


the reach of aid, and of hope. 


Let us mingle i in the work, and ex- 
erting all our talents, imitate in the 
communication of good to others, the 
example of our Redeemer; lest it 
chance hereafter, that condemnation 
result from the superior advantages, 
to which we are so much indebted for 
our happiness, and to which especial- 
ly, L owe the pleasure of giving you 
these proofs of the affection with 
which I am yours. N. 
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1 Sketch of My Friend’s Pamily, 
intended to suggest some practical 
hints on Religion and Domestic 
Manners. By Mrs. Marsan. 
London: 1818. 12mo. pp. 152 


Tus is one of those books which 
are written to remind us of the best 
mode of securing present enjoyment 
and future good. It does not profess 
to enlarge the boundaries of science,— 
it makes no pretensions to the honours 
Which -attend successful literary etf- 
forts, but leaving all these to those 
who may have the vigour to make, 
and the talent to enjoy them, it speaks 
tous upon subjects of every day’s oc- 
currence.—comes home at once to 
‘our business and bosoms.’ We read 
it as we would receive the instructions 
of a kind and communicative friend. 

We are far from forming a low es- 
timate of the subjects of the book be- 
fore us. ‘Practical hints on religion 
aud domestic manners,’ when made 


with judgment, are valuable,and when 
R 3 
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duly regarde d, produce effects ‘be- 
yond all price.’ 

No one will deny that the knowl- 

edge of the method in which domestic 
enjoyment may he attained and secur- 
ed, is of infinite moment. Happiness 
if enjoyed at all, must ordinarily be en- 
joyed at home. When we consider, 
that here so much time must ne cessarily 
be spent, and that portion of time too, 
when the mind, unoccupied with the 
perplexities of business, is in’a mood 
to create and enjoy pleasure ; that here 
are companions with whom we are in 
constant habits of association, we 
must readily grant that the manner in 
which this portion of time is spent, 
and the pleasure or disgust received 
from the society to whic h, with shore 
interruptions, we return to mingle, 
must give a colouring to the enjoy- 
ments of life. 

In the ¢ description of the esSayist. 
and in the visions of the poet, we are 
alike taught, that pure enjoyment, and 
healthful nivamire, must he sought i in 
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domestic scenes; nor should it be con- 
cealed that if a wise course will here 
secure happiness, that a contrary one 
will ensure misery. Ifa refined taste, 
and pro per atte ‘ntion, will present a 
prospect ol Ss caccdodl t! ne want of these 
will permit the growth of thorns. 
iestic anhappiness, so frequently de- 
plored in strains of woe, or depicied 
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in colours the most ludicrous, never 
demands pity for all the subjects of it. 
It is self-inflicted torture.—springs from 
the misconduct of one, or all the mem- 
bers, of the family. 

That religion is necessary to 
happiness to the individual or the 
be evident to all who are ac- 
of the bu- 
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startled at the idea of separation from 
beloved triends, must present a pres- 
pect of union bey ond the grave. 

Our author, de eply impressed with 
the importance of piety, has so inter- 
the instruction of her little 
work, that those who search for hints 
upon domestic manners, will find 
tlinely remarks upon the subject of re- 
livion ; and we are gratified in finding 
that she has faithfully discharged the 
duty of religious instructor. — In- 
stead of those flimsy remarks upon 
sacred subjects, which the great herd 
of novel writers throw out, and which 
indicate about as much knowledge of 
real christianity astronomy, we 
hear something of the truth as it is in 
Jesus. and are reminded that the wri- 
ter lives in a country where Watts 
wrote, and where is labouring. 
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Cliford.—It would indeed, Emma, be 
hypecritical in you to pretend penitence 
for crimes, which you have had neither 
temptation noi opportunity to commit.— 
So far, you are right; at the same ‘time, 
your refusal to join in the humbling con- 
tession of the apostle, can only proceed 
from a degrading estimate of the require- 
ments of the law, or, from a very slender 
acquaintance with your own heart. If we 


would ascertain our real characters, we 
must compare our lives with the com- 


ymandments of God, instead of measuring 
our attainments by those of others; lest, 
in the vanity of self-love, we should be 

congratulating ourselves on our supe rior 
virtue and holiness, whilst we ought to be 
humbled at the infinite inequ: lity between 
our practice and that pertect model of 
christian holiness which the gospel holds 
out for our imitation. 

Emma looked as though she feared her 
father was aliuding to some particular 
faults which he had discovered in her con- 
‘duct, and with difficulty restraining her 
tears, she modestly replied—* Indeed, in- 
deed, my dear papa, you must not titik | 
aim so vain and ignorant of myself, as not 
io be conscious of many faults, but per- 
haps there are more and greater, which 
you have discerned in me, but of which I 
have hitherto remained insensible. 

Clifferd.—Do not mistake me, my Em- 
ma, lam not accusing you of any glaring 
faults ; teat I wish to convince you, my 
love, that “ by nature you are a child of 
wrath even as others.” You may be ami- 


kind and modest ; and yet 


? : = 7 
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be destitute of that ‘holiness, without 
which no man shall see the Lord.’ 


‘How cap that be > ! interposed, ‘are 
not all these virtues a part of that love to 
neig which is the fulfilment of 
the law ag 

Clifford. —God himself has pronounced 
the heart of man to be ‘ desperately wick- 


our rhbo UT, 


ed?’ and trom the unlimited strain of this 
declaration, it is evidently applied to the 
Whole human race; unless, therefore, we 


Most High of having spoken 
antly, or of forming a harsh and 
judgment of his creatures, we 
inust admit this statement to be truc,—ot 
others universally, and of ourselves indi- 
vidually, This truth once established, it 

surely very reasonable to conclude, that 
the outw: rd conduct may in general 
conformable to the moral law, while 
heart remains astranger to that infernal 
purity, which is the work of the Holy 
Spirit alone: and not, as some would 
proud! y boast, the nat 
a mind, unsuilied by the commerce, and 
unwarped by the customs of the world 

_ Ben ley —1 am not disposed to charge 

lis declaration of the Seriptures with un- 
due severity ; and yet | must own that, 
like Emma, I fee! it would be bat an atfee- 
faition of humility, to say that I thought 
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ive characteristic of 
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my own ‘ heart deceitful above ali 
or desperately wicked.’ 

Cc lifford. —Perhaps our general grror on 
this head, arises from the very obscure and 
inadequate notions which we form of holi- 
ness, or that moralimage of God, in which 
mau was originally created.—Such is the 
holiness of the Bible! Sr is the purity 


things, 


uch is 
of the law—that faultless standard, reveai- 
ed from heaven by God himself, is a trans- 
cript of the perfe ction which constitutes 
the glory of saints and angels. It requires 
not merely that our dives should be decent ; 
but that our hearts should be pure,—t (hat 
all as e ardent affections of our souls should 
be onstantly ¢ nepiring after that Being, 
whose essence and whose name are love. 
It demands of us, the it forgetting every sel- 
fish, every sordid motive, we should ¢ love 
our neighbour as ourselves :’ Nay more, it 
teaches us to love those very persons from 
Wwiiom perhaps we are receiving unde- 
served reproaches, injuries, and scorn.— 
But w e; my friend, seem not to know that 
its authority extends to the secret feelings 
of the mind; that it takes cognizance of 
the inmost thoughts: or, that it imputes as 
momentary hesitation of 


1, 


disobedience the 


the heart. Weare too inobservant ot the 
busy scene that is hourly passing within 


us: and should doubtless repel with ab- 
horrence the charges of malice and envy 

yet where is the breast that has never be vat 
higher at the mortification of an enemy, 
or the fallofa rival ? Where is the cheek 
which has not betrayed the secret feelings 
of a mind stung by the unwelcome praises 
of another ’—And even in those very ac- 
tions, on the performance of which we 
pride ourselves, how oiten might we dis- 
cover a mixture of selfishness, a thirst for 
human praise; instead of that singleness 
of heart with which we are commanded to 
aim at the glory of God as our end, and to 
seek the approbation of God as our re- 
ward. Ah! my friend, could we but once 
see these hearts in the light in which Qm- 
niscient beholds them ; methinks, 
instead of exulting with the Pharisee, that 
we are not so bad as others, we should be 
lican’s spirit to 
‘God be mer- 


PUPity 


constrained in the Pub 
adopt the Publicau’s prayer 
ciful to me a sinner. 
Emma, who hung attentively upon eve- 
ry accent of her father’ * tongue, now burst 
into tears, and exclaimed, * O papa, whilst 
congratulating myself on os superiority 
to poor Mrs. Jackson, I felt none of ier 
evils which I now see are in my own 
heart ; wor was Lin the least aware of the 
sin | incurred, by the exultings of my un- 
humbled pride over one, from whom per- 
haps education alone has made me differ.’ 
Clifford.—Y ou are right, my mma, in as- 
cribing tothe providence of God, which pla- 
ced you in more favorable circumstances, 
that exterior correctness of conduct, which 
too often inclines us to compliment our- 
selves on the possession of superior virlue 
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Bently.— According to this mode of rea- 
soning, Clifford, [ should have no grounds 
on which to hope for a more favourable 
sentence from my judge at the day of final 
audit, than that which awaits the murder- 
er, the thief, or the profane and lawless 
libertine! Yet J liave aimed by my con- 
ctuct and example to benefit society, whose 
peace they outrage, and whose morals they 
corrupt. 

Clifferd.—You have brought our argu- 
ment to a very delicate point; but since 
you oblige me to become personal, remem- 
ber my friend, you must not be offended at 
the plainness of my remarks. First, then 
let me ask you, what are we to understand 
by that declaration, ‘the soul that sinneth 
it shall die..—Does it, or does it not, apply 
to erery transgression and every transgress- 
or? 

Benily.— Yes, I suppose it does. 

Cliford.—W ell then, admitting this, can 
vou, can I suppose, that an obedience so 
defective, a hiie which at best is so imper- 
fect as ours, can ever lay claims to accept- 
ance with a God of iafinite justice and ho- 
liness? Let us not then deceive ourselves 
by comparing our conduct with that of 
more flagrant offenders; it is our wisdom, 
not to iuguire ot how much sererer punish- 
ment /iey may be thought worthy, but rath- 
er to ask how we may escape the penalty 
due to cur own offences. 

[ paused a moment. and then said,—‘ As 
the Most High is not ouly just, but merciful 
also, | cannot imagine that he will con- 
demius for defections in duty and holiness, 
which can searcety be ecalied wilful sins, 
but rather frailties incident to human na- 
ture.’ 

Clifford. —Here again you are falling in- 
to the old error—that of judging of God by 
ourselves. But this will not do, my friend, 
Wwe may, il is true, for a while soothe our 
own consciences by forming to ourselves 
‘a God all mercy,’ weak, and changeabic 
like his creatures ; but after all, such as the 
Bible wow represents iis author to be, 
such, and such eniy, shall we find him 
when he comes to judge the world in right- 
eousiess. 

Bently.—i{ 1 were to believe your state- 
ment then, Clifford, 1 should be ready to 
conclude that none would find mercy on 
that day. 

Clifford. —To affirm sucha thing as that, 
would indeed be, to contradict God him- 
self. But to say that no one wiil find mer- 
cy or acceptance, because his offences are 
less aggravated than those of others, is per- 
fectly consistent with the whole tenor of 
the scriptures. Yes,my dear Bently, I 
trust that meny will find mercy, and you 
and | amoung that number; but believe me, 
it will never be on the ground of our ex- 
emption from more flagrant vices, but on- 
ly through faith in the Son of God. 

Benily.—Do you think then, that I do 
not believe on the Son of God + 


| Ocr. 


Clifford. mean only this: that whilst 
you attempt to justify yourself by your 
own merits, you do, in effect, refuse the 
benefits of his atoning death. You, my 
friend, would purchase heaven, (at least in 
part,) and are unwilling to accept it pre- 
cisely on the same terms as the repenting 
murderer, drunkard, and profligate, do.— 
The words of your own favourite poet may 
however be applied here : 

‘For Christ as soon would abdicate his 
own, 

‘ As stoop from heaven to sell the proud a 
throne.’ 


Mr. Clifford here paused; I did not an- 
swer him; and we pursued the remainder 
of our journey in silent thoughtfulness.’ 
—pp. 29—40. 


It would afford us pleasure to give 
further extracts from the work as 
they respect the doctrines of religion; 
but we must turnto some of the other 
subjects which are discussed.— Among 
these, education, as indispensable to 
happiness, holds, with great proprie- 
ty, a distinguished place. Conversa- 
tion, the source of the pleasures of so- 
ciety, receives its character from the 
mind. Where views have been en- 
larged, taste corrected, principles im- 
planted, cultivated and strengthened, 
conversation will be productive of 
great and varied enjoyment. It will 
present new and interesting subjects 
of contemplation, will give to every 
argument, its just weight, and to eve- 
ry action, its proper character; and 
whether we view mental culture with 
reference to the enjoyment of the in- 
dividual, or to the influence which it 
exerts upon the enjoyment of those 
with whom he associates, we shall 
consider it as of inestimable worth. 
The object of the writer whose work 
has engaged us in our present labour, 
led her to notice more particularly, the 
necessity of education to constitute the 
character of a pleasing and useful as- 
sociate. 

That in the humble walks of life, 
where opportunities have been few, 
and where all having enjoyed the same 
advantages, none feel conscious of su- 
periority, or insignificance, the pleas- 
ures of society may be enjoyed with a 
high relish, is not denied. Good sense, 
without extraneous aid, will always 
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produce remarks, valuable and pleas- 
ing. Judgment will speak with her 
accustomed gravity, and wit will ex- 
ercise her playful, though humbler 
powers. ‘Lhe instances , however, are 
rare, in which a man stcuatomed to 
refined conversation, will derive last- 
ing pleasure or improvement, from 
the society of one whose mind has 
been leit without attention. It will 
be discovered, that the occurrences of 
the day are the subjects of its reflec- 
tion, and that the mind has surrender- 
ed itself to the observation and care 
of inferior objects, until it has assum- 
ed something of their character. As 
an illustration of this, we give an ex- 
tract, which, though, from a fictitious 
work, presents by no means, any in- 
dication of the marvellous. 

Speaking of a young lady, the 
mode of whose education had been 
the subject of consideration, Mr. Clit- 
ford observes :-— 


‘‘Her father, very early imbibed a pre- 
judice, similar to that, my dear Bently, so 
zealously pleaded on the first revival of our 
iriendship, namely, that ‘if he wished a 
prudent and industrious wife, he must se- 
lect one, who was a stranger to the charms 
of literature.’ Avreeably to this sentiment, 
he pledged his hand to the daughter of our 

rich bustling acquaintance, Mrs. Cooper. 
Sefore this union was irrevocably fixed, lL 
one day asked Henry, ‘ How he could con- 
tent himself with the homely conversation, 
not to say coarse and noisy volubility, of 
his intende d bride, atterlav ing beens so long 
accustomed to the polished society of his 
sister ?? He acknowledged he might some- 
times feel the difference, but flattered him- 
sel{that her industry and good inanage- 
ment, would afford an amp'e compensation 
for any mental inferiority. I told bim, he 
wonld too late discern his error ; and I be- 
lieve he has long since had reason to re- 
pent of his ill-founded choice. Not long 
aller their union, he exclaimed, in the bit- 
terness of disap Le Tie ‘Edward, your 
prediction is verified; { have indeed a pru- 
sa housekee per but I wanta friend, a 
companion still!’ The fact is, he has no do- 
mestic pleasures. When he relaxes from 
the fatigues of business, if he takes a book, 
he is disturbed by continual hints, ‘that 
she has been working hard all day, and is 
anxious to retire to “rest.” Should he at- 
tempt to enter into conversation, he is en- 
tertained by a detail of kitchen accidents, 
4 history of the wash, or, more frequently 
still, with a catalogue of the servants’ faults. 
The cares of her family, occupy not her 
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hands only, they engross her w hole conver- 
sation also: and the domestic labors she 
has achieved, not unfrequently become 
the topic of discourse.’ —pp. 72—74. 


Upon the subject of female education, 
our author is privileged to speak, and 
she has spoken, with freedom. That 
she values education properly so called, 
none who have read our Jast extract will 
question. Upon this subject, we shall 
not enter, and would only observe that 
the change in public opinion, respect- 
ing tlhe proper mode of female educa- 
tion, which, toa certain extent, may be 
observed,is, inevery respect,desirable. 
In many instances, to enlighten the 
mind, is considered as important an 
object, as to grace the person. It was 
an observation of the late President 
Dwight, that “the usual accomplish- 
ments of young ladies, viz. the ability 
of copying a picture, and playing a 
tune, are of about as much importance, 
when opposed to a good education, as 
the fringe of a curtain Is, when com- 
pared with the curtain itself.” E:m- 
bellishments are valuable, but they 
should be viewed as embellishments. 
We are always in danger of attach- 
ing too much importance to them: and 
the degree of attention which they 
ought to receive, must always be, in 
some measure, determined by the 
sphere in which a person is destined to 
move. As this, however, cannot iz 
any instance, be determined, with cer- 
tainty, it surely is unwise to omit in a 
system of education, those acquire- 
ments which are of value in every 
grade of society. 


““¢ Why do you not suffer Emma to learr 
either music or drawing,’ said I, one day to 
my friend, as his eldest daughter quitted 
the room ; ‘surely, you can have no objec 
tion to these accomplishinents in particu~ 
lar; and itis evident, trom the rest of your 
sy ste m, that you are not afraid of the re 
finement which appeared so formidable to 
our old trav elling companion and to me, 
the other day. 

My friend replied, ‘For music Emma 
has no natural taste, and to attempt to 
force it, where nature has not bestowed’s 
capacity, has always appeared to me, a 
waste of time and atte gt worse than 
absurd. For drawing sbe has certainly a 
talent: aud that talent, we ouce intended 
te cultivate ; but mature reflection inclin 
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ed her mother to think, that in her circum- 
stances, this acquirement would be: rathe 

injurious than beneficial. ‘How so ?’ i 
demanded. ‘I wilitell you in Mrs. Clif- 
ford’s own words.’ ‘ Did we,’ said sh 5 
‘ design her hereafter to undertake the tul- 
tion of others, it might be advisable that 
Emma should learn this elegant art. But 
otherwise, as the daughter of a tradesman, 
and the eldest of a large family, Lam more 
anxious that she should excel in all the 
quiet duties of the female life. ‘These, as 
they will be less liable to attract observa- 
tion, and better calculated to contribute to 
the comiort of those around her, will have 
a more beneficial influence on her own 


mind; and it may not be too much to 


hope, that the unostentatious practice of 
these important, but humble attainments, 
will induce the ‘ornament of a meek re 
quiet spirit, which, however it may be 
overlooked by the world, in the sight of 
God is ot creat Price ” Ner will it be £0- 
ing too far to suppose it possible, that the 
desire of excelling in the elegant art. of 
drawing, might create a love of admira- 
tion, a desir re of being know in beyou d the 
limits of her own domestic circle, (who 
approbation, though cordial,) might in time 
become ins ipid, when compared with th: C 
flattery she received abroad.” ‘In reply to 
these arguments,’ continued my friend, ‘J 
told Emina, that while our house still ex- 
hibited so many beautiful productions of 
her youthful penci!, and while our nursery, 
our school-room, and our kifchen, bore so 
many unequivocal testimonies to her vi- 
cilance, industry, and skill, I thoueht her 
exam} le defeated her reasoning.” Emma 
thanked me with a smile ; but pursue a her 
subject. ‘Could you, my dear Edward, 
have seen the struggle I a Sig 
this favourite ; bed when I first bec 

wife anda mother: or, had you 

witness of the frequent mortificati 
countered from my ignorance of do 
employments, you would rather 
experience confirms my argume!? 

sure you,’ she continue d, ‘Ihave shed 

ny a tear over that dear girl’s infant fac e, 
and wished that the “te devoted to my 
pencil, had been oceupied in assisting my 
mother to discharge the duties of her fain- 
ily. 

‘To these candid and prudent objec- 
tions,’ added Mr. Clifford, «1 offered no fur- 
ther opposition. And only reminded 8 
ma, that we must not rush into the vulg 
error, of supposin: g ‘the it the opposite of 
wrong must be rig ! admitted, that in 
her good pare nts Psa of education, the 
invaluable, but unfashionable excetlencies 
of Solomon’s virtuous woman, were too 
much overlooked. If acknowledged, that 
to attain a proficiency in drawing, might 
require more time, than, in Emma's case 
was c rompatib je with the discharge of eve- 
ry relative duty, and the prosecution of 


more important studies. Vet ettlll’ said J. 


‘you must rememb er, that a taste for the 
fine arts, has a tendency to soften the man 
ners, and polish the mind. Our Emma. 
therefore, shal! not draw herself, ut. she 
shall see the best niet ures, of the best ma 
ters, and while hi » let wns fo discriminate 
their different excellencies, without even 
afeeble hope of imitation, she may grow 
in humility, taste is corrected and 


Ru 


Our < makes some remarks 
upon a si ect to which the state oi 
things in the world, forces, in a great- 
er or less degree, the attention of all. 
—the subjectofeconomy. Duty and 
interest alike re quire its consideration, 
[tis no new discovery, that self-denial 
is the foundation of charity, and that, 
other things being equal, the streams 
of dea" ficence will increase or dimin- 
ish with tue care, with which its foun- 
tain-waters are guarded. A mere 
regard to individual comfort, renders 
attention to pecumary concerns as im- 
periously necessary, as clothing the 
feet with sandals isto the Arabian 
traveller. ‘Lhe man. therefore, who 
makes any sacrifice to sensual grati- 
fication, or to the opinions of the fash 
ionable woritd, violates alike his own 
interests, and denies the claim of the 
poor, and the if norant, upon tho 
treasures of which God has constitu 
ed him steward. 

home, we found my earl 


Talbut, with his dauchte 


Daring tot } e the ir p facesat th 
table The es tte r having y obta i 
ion from her indulgent paren ies 


. . ’ i ili . ? ? «9 
norten the ion’ dreary months of study 


‘ 


sometimes passing a week at home. 
he’ first salutations had passed 
e, Maria examined the bom 

cousin had just taken off, 
claiming S ‘Well, Emma! when do you 
mean to have anew bonnet?’ ‘ When thi 
is worn ou ty or eng e Hough to be given 
away,’ replied Fmm ‘That is not likely 
to be yet awhile th ae resumed Maria: 
‘for it looks better than mine now, al- 
though it has been worn twice as long.— 
But then, if l were you, I shonld be quite 
shamed to be seen in the same bonnet 
gonth after month.’ 

Emma smiled, inquiring, § Vhy should I 
be ashamied, Maria, when you yoursell } 
knowledge that it looks as we ll as your 
‘Oh, I hardiy know why—bui when [ see 
people so careful of their things, I always 
think they are either poor or niggardly j- 
For my own part,’ she added, ‘Lam resel 


p 
I 
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ved to tease papa out of a new hat before 
{ return to school; for [am certain Miss 
Fenton will have one, and I think my 
friends are somewhat more genteel than 
And will your papa consent to it, 
account °’ ‘O°ves, it | eoax and 
and so would your's, if you did 
the same.’ ‘LI should be sorry to resort to 
ach a plan, my dear Maria; and, even if 
i did, it would be to liitle pur; JOSE ; for I 
have often heard papa say, that ‘if mamma 
were to purchase for herseif, or us, ali that 
vanity might require, we should have nota- 
ing to spare for the poor, or to expend on 


Jii—t1 1s. 


her's. 
on that 
‘ase him: 


vooks.’ _— ? Pp n 


“Not long after this, LT1equested Mrs 
Clifford’s permission to take Jane with m 
to see a friend, who had _ a large tamily of 
lanchters. ‘This request, ‘some hesi- 
ation, Was complied with, and my 
mpanion returned home tn the evening 

ly by all that she had heard 
‘The next morning, as we sat at 

Jane very inquired, 

what word eta 
‘You must « 
i cfieuiae 
tasted,’ replied her 
ma; but I thought 
right meaning, torit only s 


atte! 
youns 

} 
a ambusca 
ahd seen. 
vita ifast, 


‘ viaini ma, 


mean 


seriously 
tne 
consult your tri 
soon as We have break- 
mother. ‘Ihave Man 


(hat could the 


1 
qaqoes 


1 ¢«} 
’ ; , s 
ftiua Ubi 


Jane, so 


l not Tats e 


SaVS, * polite, el- 
ezant:’ and IT think genteel must mean 
ometbing more than that. ‘No, Jane, it 
does not mean any thing more >: but tell 

, what makes you think it « s>’ Jan 
will bes and hesitated, and * ye t sald,— 


‘Why. mamma, the ladies I went to see 
yeste Pte yanxious about centil- 


itv. and one of them said. she ‘shou!d like 


seemed ‘ 


4 ie ots apres ie = ] > 

iO ANOW Vou, Dbecatise SHe Heald Y¥ i 
énieci, andnot because vou were £904a.— 
sy | } ott 14 nef mean can et} see f -_ 
{ tnoucint aa Tidtist meat OMe | bhi Ili Libor 
Aso a Bey ) : ey ee PY ee a aa 
rirs. ¢ iillord Siti ite d.ands i i bat iatd 


’ > oe 2 bean ! — a . i 
could torb: ar i@uguing at tue artless 
Jane pi 


Norv did she mistaké 


nor i 
Satire 


Wired 


acqguaintanecs. 


standard by which thev estimated things. 
“Ve iy + « . *s } 41 . > 
Mpniity Or fashion. is indeed ine +doi to 


Thich the good-sense and better feelings 


oi this s family are ta 
ad tion. 


Ie 4 » ' _ Lar dice ) 
Ont mirth. howe VYtois Pain r aise on} Os¢ ?| 


ught to bow tn humble 


poor Jane, who could not comprehend the 
cause; uatil her mother resumed the sub- 
‘ct, *Gentility, my dear girl. cousists in 
at certain religement OL WANES, dl ail 
at Jance of ap earans e, W hich distin ii 1} 


wi ee persons, trou those ot low and 
\ ‘habits. Itisto be cultivated with 
hi ip asa pleasing medium through whien 
our good offices to others are 

with additional erace and ease; bit, as 
every body rmay be cood, only 
Who possess the advantages of education 
Cail ibe renteel, we nmoust never value per- 
Ons for their polished manners alone ; 


' 
theve are those. 


( OnyY eS ved 


and those 


‘uished hy their 
vyho are ne 
worthlees ‘ ‘ } | 

arth | Y ; hal acters; and @n tne 


distin Siu- 


che geney, vertheless very 


t| 
Oil 
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. as 


OI 


hand, some who are wrfareli 
are still good anu virtuous. 


and vulgar, 
V——pp, 18—15. 

The numerous charities, which. 
within a few vears, have been estab. 
lished in England, and in this country y; 
may ultimately have an effect upon 
national manners; and while they 
exhibit, they must, to a certain extent, 
influence the christian «character.— 
Among the dangers to be apprehen- 
ded from the importance attached to 
many of them, and from the publici- 
ty with which they are performed, 
are, that of neglecting the more silent, 
but not less imperious, duty of -visits 
ing the widow and the fatherless in 
their affliction, and of indu 
‘pirit of ostentation, almost ites 
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ws 
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~ 
~ 
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me 
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me 
me 


at ? ae ‘ “~ 3 et ; 7 , es : > Bs ch oe 
wie with a ned of venuine charity. 
ry ., . — . 
Phe author has given us a portrait. 

. £ “} . . - st . 

‘“<¢ What do ye more than others? is a 


reproach with which the enemies of chri 


tiaiity have, in ali ages but too successtul- 
ly assailed its votaries. Would, that the 
. relig T1OUS W orid, = it is ca ube d\had Hev- 
er given just occasion for the Inquiry, b 


tiie ine yisastency of their tives with thel: 
P ] | oage Fy sas 

Yet, iel the opserver pe can 

ristian, tiougn a renewed, Is 
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animpertect creature still; and the true 
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mate, 
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We wad nour 
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ble one mornging, when a fe 


th, ? 
PULINIel 


you and fashionabty dressed, entered 
theroom. Aitera few common-place ci- 
vilitiessshe turned to Mrs. Clifford, saying 
lL calied to tell vou thet Mr. S—— is in 
town, he preaches to-day al -——, and you 
inust positive pot on your things,'and gy 
with meto hear him ould Lt consist 
ently do s replied her iriend, ‘1 should 
be 4 s Dap py to company you bu? 
erACU 1} iti sav, U Were ti ercedbs 
nan to see the dear litte group by vu 
fam ounded, he world be the first 
lorbid my leaving them to listen to ! 

moi 

Per! ; the conscious recollection « 


unpertormed ai 
B c co te sd 
nes OF ourtair devotee : Oi 


l, 
ney 


home, just 
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her cheek, as she re 
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many things,’ it is easy to find a pretext of 
duty to prevent our listening to the words 
of Jesus.’ 

“ Mrs. Clifford mildly answered, ‘I hope 
fam aware of this plausible deception, but 
in the present instance [am not conscious 
of meriting the rebuke. You may remem- 
ber, my dear Mrs. Hammond, that Martha 
was not censured for a necessary attention 
to her ordinary and relative duties ; but for 
an undue anxiety, an ostentatious and ill- 
umed desire ef providing ‘things, more 
iban hospitably good.’ Perhaps too, I may 
remind you, that there subsists a visible 
difference between her neglecting to hear 
the words of the Redeemer, when he hon- 
oured her roof with his sacred presence, 
and my declining to attend the discourse 
vf one of his servants, when such an at- 
tendance would necessarily involve a ne- 
slect of duties, more strictly enjoined up- 
onime. ‘You have always a great deal to 
say about duties, my dear,’ resumed the 
Jady ; ‘bat iff read my bible aright, no du- 
ties are so acceptable with God, as an atf- 
Pctionate reception of his gospel, and a 
desire to see his kingdom advanced in our 
own hearts, and in the world around us.’ 
She then magnanimonsiy declared her re- 
solution ‘to persist in her attachment to 
the ‘word preached,’ although it continu- 
ed to expose her to many domestic sacrifi- 
ces, and involved ber in several petty per- 
secutions,’ 

[ believe Mrs. Clifford could have evin- 
eed to her fair friend, that she had nof* read 
her bible aright ;’ but as a spirit of reerim- 
ination Certainly was not ine temper by 
which she sought to maintain the honour 
of religion, she thought it better to drop 
the subject, than to expose her visitor to 
the imntinent risk of losing her temper. 

‘A short silence therciore ensued, ’till 
Mr. Clifford enquired of Mrs. Hainmond, 
‘Whether she had yet had an opportunity 
of visiting the sick woman, whose case he 
recommended to her?’ ‘ No, reaily,’ she 
replied, ‘I have not had one moment of 
leisure since you named herto me. On 
Monday, Iwas at a bible-society’s meet- 
twg; ‘Tuesday, | went to hear Mr. —— 
preach ; Wednesday, I dined at Mrs. Nel- 
son’s, Where a select number of serious 
iriends were assembled to meet the Rev. 
Mr. H——; ali ‘Thursday | was occupied 
in endeavouring to procure subscribers to 
our Dorcas society ; and, to-day, I shall 
hardly have time to swallow my dinner, 
on my return home, betore the arrival of a 
lady, who has promised to go with me to 
nearasermon forthe benetit of our Sun- 
day-School.’ 

As Mrs. Wammend paused, I asked my 
friend, in a low voice, ¢ Is it possible to be 
dissipulcd ?’ *{ fear it is a possi- 
iic, though not, F should hope, a very fre- 
aueut case,’ he observed ; then turning to 
the lady who had given birth to the sup- 
position, he said, * As your engagements 
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are already so numerous, I fear your inten- 
ded charity will come too late for poor 
Susan. Our Emma saw her on Wednes.- 
day, she was then almost incapable of re- 
ceiving any nourishment; and I believe, 
that in afew days, her sufferings and her 
wants will cease.’ 

If I mistake not, Mr. Clifford designed 
to convey a practical reproof to this ‘ wan- 
dering star,’ and perhaps for a moment it 
was felt as such; but soon the salutary ef- 
fects of her regret evaporated in extrava- 
gant expressions of sorrow. ‘Surely,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘there never was so unfortn- 
nate a being before. I would have made 
any sacrifices rather than have lost the op- 
portunity of hearing the dying language cf 
this poor but pious creature!’ Then ad- 
dressing Emma, ‘How I envy yeu, Miss 
Clifford; it must be a sweet satisfaction, 
to reflect on the many hours which, for 
this year past, you have spent in reading 
to the aged sufferer. Perhaps, my dear, 
you will write a short narrative of ber; it 
would be a charming obituary ; send it to 
me when it is drawn up, and I will get it 
published next month. Don’t vou think it 
would be very interesting, Mrs. Clifford?’ 
she continued, turning to her, before she 
had given Emma time to reply. 

‘ Enima bit her lips, to preventa smile, 
though the mention of Susan’s name at 
other times, might more easily have drawn 
a tear to her eyes. 

“Mrs. Clifford replied, ‘To us, who 
have so long witnessed her patient suffer- 
ings, every circumstance of Susan’s death 
would be highly interesting ; but I doubt 
whether it would be equally so to the pub- 
lic eye. I agree with you, however, in 
thinking that Emma has been highly priv- 
ileved in reading to her from that sacred 
volume, which has furnished the comilor' 
and support of a long life. In witnessing 
the triumph of a faith like Susan’s, at once 
so humble and so strong, she has enjoyed 
an opportunity of instruction, which may 
never again occur, and which, [ trust, she 
will not fail to improve.’ A sigh, which 
involuntarily trembled on Emma's lips, 
seemed to promise that she would not. 

‘Nor shall I forget, mamma,’ said Harri 
et, a sprightly girl, not twelve years old, 
‘how cheerful and thankful poor Susan 
was, the last time I went with you to see 
Don’t you recollect, mamma, how 
she spook my hand, when I toasted the 
bread, and put the spice and sugar in her 
water-zrael ?’,—Harriet would have gone 
on, but her mother prevented it, by saying, 
‘Since you have so much to say about 
yourself, Harriet, { must in future, take 
Sophia or little Jane with me.’ 

The clock now struck nine, and our 
morning visitor, starting from ber seet, 
took a hasty leave, alleging, that she had 
a long way to walk. and must be there by 
ten o'clock ; for if she were not in time lor 
the prayer, she should haye to stand al! 


her. 











<ermon-time, as it would be impossible to 
obtain a seat aferwards.’’-—pp. 54—62. 


In the twelfth chapter, we have a 
short narrative which furnishes a tol- 
erably well executed picture of the 
hopes and the plans of men, and of 
the disappointments to which they 
are subjected. 

It is the lot of many, as in the case 
nere referred to, at an earlier or later 
gerjod of life, to be removed from the 
bustle of the world, and to live in com- 
parative solitude. While in this con- 
dition, the recollection of former asso- 
ciates, will steal upon the mind, and 
the idea of our entire separation from 
them, will throw a chill upon the 
heart. A momentary dissatisfaction 
with our lot, and a momentary wish 
of again conversing with men, endear- 
ed to us, by many tender recollec- 
tions, arise. Butit may notbe. Ma- 
ny of them have retired from the busy 
scene. Some are reclining in bow- 
ers of ease, and others are endur- 
ing the burden and heat of the day. 
It is the part of wisdom, to enjoy the 
good which God hath given, to thank 
him, that from the storms of life, our 
property has been safe, or else that 
from the wreck, so much has beeu pre- 
served; and that with it, we are in so 
eommodious a haven.—Dismissing, 
then, associations which only afilict, 
—cherishing kindly feelings towards 
companions of former day s,—-perfor m- 
ing every possible office of kindness 
to those with whom we are now con- 
nected, and to whom we owe duties, 
numerous and important, let us await 
with patience though not with fear, 
the messenger of death, then ‘rise and 
be immortal.’ 


A statistical account of the County of 


Middlesex, in Connecticut: By 
Davin D. Fienp. Published by 
the Connecticut Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. Middletown, Conn. 
printed by Clark & Lyman. 1819. 
pp. 154. 

ip is now about twenty years. since 
the Connecticut Acaden iy issued a 
circular to the cle rev, and gentlemen 
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of information generally, in the state, 
proposing various queries respecting 
the soil, natural prodactions, manu- 
factures, schools, and the civil and 
ecclesiastical history of the several 
towns. With these were connected 
queries on numerous other topics,—- 
the whole intended to elicit from au- 
thentic sources, a body of informa- 
tion, which should present to the 
world an exact picture of the original 
settlements, progress, and present 
condition of the people of Connecti- 
cut. 

The subject of statistics, within 
comparatively a short period, has ex- 
cited very great attention among spec- 
ulative men in the different countries 
of Europe; particularly in that class 
of philosophers who look for valuable 
improvements in the condition of 
mankind, so far as these can be ac- 
complished by civil regulations, only 
from the correct observation and care- 
ful comparison of facts. Accordingly 
works on statistics, comprehending 
very minute details of the state of 
trade, manufactures, the arts, agricul- 
ture, and instruction, literary and re- 
ligious, have appeared in Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Germany, which 
are deservedly in high estimation 
among political economists. If, how- 
ever, these works are useful to the 
politician. as they enable him to cal- 
culate with greater exactness, the 
strength and resources of a country, 
they are hardly less so to divines and 
moralists, who will find in these store- 
houses of facts not a little to correct 
their views, and enlarge their infor- 
mation of the intimate connexion 
which exists between the employ- 
ments, the civil and religious institu- 
tions, and the moral condition of a 
people. 

it was undoubtedly from a convie- 
tion of the importance of such works, 
both in a political and moral view, 
that the Academy undertook to col- 
lect materials for a statistical history 
of Connecticut. It may be presumed 
likewise, that one ii mportant object in 
undertaking this work, was to refute, 
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the numerous calumnies which circu- 
late in foreign countries, in some parts 
of our own country, and even among 
ourselves, respecting the character, 


conduct, and original institutions of 


our ancestors. If our ancestors were 
as bigoted, narrow-minded and self- 
ish, as is often represented, the conse- 
quences of these traits in their charac- 
ter, can be traced in the fortunes and 
condition of their posterity. No truth 
is more certain, than that ignorance, 
vice, and folly never could have orig- 
inated institutions favorable to learn- 
ing, morals and intelligence. If we 
tind the people of a country, mor- 
al, industrious, and well informed, the 
inference respecting the first colo- 
nists of such a territory, is hardly less 
certain, than when we judge a tree 
from its fruit, or a fountain from its 
waters. ‘That in a course of ages, 
the character of a people may change, 
and even acquire many opposite 
traits, is readily admitted; but that 
an entire change should be effected, in 
this respect, in the short period of a 
century and a halt, without some 
great and general convulsion, is not 
according to the analogy of history, or 
the constitution of the human mind. 
From the length of time since the 
first publication of the Academy’s cir- 
cular, and the importance of the ob- 
ject in view, it is matter of some sur- 
prize that so little should have been 
accomplished. If we are not mis- 
taken, this is the third pamphlet only 
which has appeared on the statistics 
of Connecticut, since the commence- 
ment of the undertaking. ‘This tar- 
diness in the progress of the work, is 
to be attributed, we suppose, to the 
difficulty of interesting those individ- 
uals in its accomplishment, who have 
the requisite knowledge of facts, or 
who can most easily obtain and pre- 
pare them for publication. But what- 
ever may be the reason of the long in- 
tervals which occur between the pub- 
lications of the statistical accounts of 
the Academy, we hope the design will 
not be abandoned. What has been 
already published, may seem as a 
pattern to guide the inquiries of those 


who shall follow in the work, and 
their labor, from this assistance, will 
be considerably diminished. A few 
years only, now appear sufficient for 
an undertaking, which, when com- 
pleted, will be highly honorable, as 
well as useful, to the community. | 

This account of the County of Mid- 
diesex, by the Rev. Mr. Field, is cred- 
itable to the industry and accuracy of 
the author. It is very minute in its 
details of the settlement of the several 
towns of which the county is compos- 
ed, of the soil and productions, man- 
ufactures, literary and religious insti- 
tutions, and of such individuals as 
have distinguished themselves by their 
public services. Some topics are 
treated, perhaps, with more particular- 
ity than is necessary for the general 
object, yet the whole may be useful in 
illustrating the pursuits, and the pe- 
culiar medes of estimating the value 
and importance of objects among the 
inhabitants. 

It is difficult to give an abstract of 
a work of this nature, nor shall we at- 
tempt it in the present instance. 

A few particulars, however, which 
have struck us in its perusal, and 
some general statements which the 
author has annexed to his account, 
may not be uninteresting to a portion 
of our readers. 

It appears that the several town- 
ships of which Middlesex is compos- 
ed, were all purchased of the Indians, 
and in no case obtained by conquest. 
The inhabitants’ of Middlesex were 
universally Congregationalists, for 
more than a century after the settle- 
ments commenced, and appear to have 
maintained public worship from the 
beginning. There are in Middlesex 
thirty-five houses for public worship ; 
eighteen of which belong to Congre- 
gationalists, the rest to other denomi- 
nations. According to an enumera- 
tion made in 1815, there were in Mid- 
dlesex 3,088 families ; of these, 2,330 
families ‘belonged to "the Congrega- 
tionalists, 88 to the Strict-Congrega- 
tionalists, and the rest to other de- 
nominations. Mr. Field has given a 
list of the names of all the clergymen 














of the different denominations, who 
have ever been settled in the county. 
The funds in Middlesex, devoted to 
the support of the Gospel, amount 
to $71,412 41: of this sum, $45,- 
462 41 belongs to Congregationalists ; 
$2700 to Strict-Congregationalists ; 
$17,800 to Episcopalians; and $5,- 
450 to Baptists. 

As in all other parts of Connecti- 
cut, so in this county, ea'ly atten- 
tion was paid to the instruction of 
children. ‘There are 12 school-dis- 
tricts, in which, in the winter of 
1814-15, were taught 5983 scholars. 
In 1810, the population of the county 
was 20,723; supposing this popula- 
tion to be now somewhat greater, it is 
evident that more than one-fourth part 
of the population was, at one time, 
enjoying the advantages of instruc- 
tion. 

Of the biographical sketches in this 
work, we give the following: 


“ The Hon. Giles Hamlin, ancestor of 
the very respectable family of that name, 
emigrated from some part of England, and 
settled in Middletown as early as 1654, 
and probably as early as 1650. From the 
inscription upon his monument, he ap- 
pears to have followe@ the seas; but his 
mode of life, neither prevented his atten- 
tion to religion, nor his promotion to pub- 
lic office. He was the first person admit- 
ted to the communion of the church, after 
the settlement of Mr. Collins; and in 
1685 he was elected into the Council of 
the Colony, and was annually thus elect- 
ed till his death, exce;ft as the privileges 
of the freemen, and the proceedings of 
government were suspended, by the usur- 
pation of Major Andross. The inseription 
just alluded to, deserves to be recited, not 
only as giving his character, but as furnish- 
ing a specimen of that style of writing, 
which prevailed in the early periods of 
Connecticut. ‘This is as follows: 


“‘ Here's a Cedar tall, gently wafted o’er, 
*rom Great Britain's isle to this western 
shore, 
Near fifty years, crossing the Ocean wide, 
Yet’s anchored in the grave from storm 
or tide, 
Yet remember, the body only here, 
His blessed soul, fixed in a higher sphere. 
_ “Here lies the body of Giles Hamlin, 
Kisq.; AS 67 years, who departed this life 
the first day of September, A. D. 1689.” 
“The Hon. John Hamlin, eldest son of 


the above, possessed the abilities and vir- 
ues of his father, and had a larger share of 
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public employment. For more than forty 
years he adorned the christian profession, 
and by the wise and faithful discharge of 
many public trusts, greatly promoted the 
welfare of the town and Colony. From 
1694 to 1730, he was advanced by the suf 
frages of his fellow-citizens to the station 
of an assistant. ~In 1715, he was appointed 
judge of the court of Common Pleas for 
Hartford county, and frome 1716 to 1721, 
he was appointed an assistant judge of the 
Superior Court. He died in 1733, in his 
75th year. 
«The Hon. Jabez“Hamlin, son of the 
last mentioned Mr. Hamlin, was equaily 
beloved by the people of Middletown and 
of the Colony and State, with his father 
and grandfather, and was even more ex- 
tensively employed in public life. A plea- 
sent and mild disposition, hopefully sanc- 
tified by grace, a liberal education and 
respectable talents, eminently qualified 
him to secure and retain the affections and 
confidence of his fellow-citizens. He was 
advanced to the rank of a colonel in the 
militia of Connecticut, at a period, when 
a military commission entitled a man to 
very great respect. He was put into the 
commission of the peace as soon as 1733 
or 4, was a Justice of the Quorum for Hart- 
ford county from 1745 till 1754, and judge 
of that court from the last period till 1784; 
was judge of the court of probate, from 
the formation of Middletown district in 
1752 till 1789, and mayor of the city ol 
Middletown from its incorporation in 1784 
till bisdeath. The freemen had annually 
elected him an assistant from 1773 to 1777 
or 8 ; but the approbation of an unpopular 
measure excited a prejudice against him, 
and several of his brethren, and they were 
all dropt from the Council. Above this 
prejudice none of them ever rose, but the 
subject of this sketch. This appears to 
have had no operation against him at first 
in his native town, nor among the more 
enlightened portion of the community: for 
the freemen of Middletown sent him im- 
mediately a representative to the Assem- 
bly, where he was appointed speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and member 
of .the Council of Safety ; and he was 
representative and speaker generally at 
least, till he was returned into the Council 
in 1783. To this board he was returned 
the two succeeding years. He was longa 
professor and a deacon in the first church 
in Middletown, and in 1791, at the age of 
2, he descended to the grave, ‘respected, 
beloved, lamented.’ 

“Itis very rare for a family for three 
successive generations, to be as highly es- 
teemed as the Hamlin family has been, or 
as richly to deserve the affections and con- 
fidence of the public.”—pp. 49, 50. 


The Rev. James Fitch was ordain- 
ed pastor of the church in Saybrook, 
in 1646: 
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“Mr. Fitch came to New-England in 
company with thirteen other youth, de- 
signed tor the holy ministry... He spent 
some yearsat Hartford, engaged in pre- 
paratory studies. After his settlement at 
Saybrook, his talents drew several families 
irom Hartford and Windsor to that town ; 
but in 1660, agreeably to what has been re- 
lated, he was induced with the greater part 
of his people, # remove to Norwich. In 
that town he not only instructed his own 
charge, but acquiring the knowledge of the 
Moheagan language, he instructed the In- 
dians around him in the principles of chris- 
tianity, and exerted himself to dissuade 
them from their savage mode of life. A 
very high, and it is believed, a very just 
character, is given of him on his monu- 
ment, which will communicate all the oth- 
er particulars respecting him, which need 
to be related in this work. This, translat- 
ed from the Latin, is as follows: ‘In 
this grave are deposited the remains of 
that truly reverend man, Mr. James Fircu. 
He was born at Boking, in the county of 
Essex, in England, the 24th of December, 
in the year of our Lord 1622. Who, after 
he had been most excellently taught the 
learned languages, came into New-Eng- 
land, at the age of 16; and then spent sev- 
en years under the instruction of those ve- 
ry ee men,Mr Hooker and Mr. Stone. 
Aiterwards he discharged the pastoral of- 
fice fourteen years at Saybrook. Thence 
he removed with the greater part of bis 
church to Norwich: where he spent the 
other years of his lifein the work of the 
ministry. In his old age indeed, he was 
obliged to cease from his public labours, 
by reason of bodily indisposition, and at 
tength retired to his children, in Lebanon ; 
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where, after spending nearly half a year 
he slept in Jesus, in the year 1702, on the 
isth of November, in.the 80th year of his 
age.” 

‘¢¢ He was a man, as to the smartness of 
his genius, the solidity of his judgment, his 
charity, holy labours, and every kind oi 
purity of life ; and also as to his skill and 
energy of preaching, inferior to none.’ 

‘¢ Lessened in population ard wealth by 
the emigration to Norwich, Saybrook re. 
mained destitute until 1670, when the Rev 
Thomas Buckingham was sett!ed there. 
Mr. Buckingham was of Welsh extraction. 
His parents emigrated to Milford in this 
State in 1646, and he was born during 
their passage across the Atlantic. Wheth. 
er he was educated privately by some of 
the New-England clergy, or went to Eu. 
rope for an education is unknown ; nor is 
any direct information possessed respect 
ing his talents or character. He was one 
ofthe founders and trustees of Yale Col- 
lege, and exercised a general superinten 
dance over it in the last years of his life, as 
it was then located at Saybrook. He was 
also a moderator of the board, which a 
dopted the Saybrook Platform in 1708. He 
died in 1709.’’—pp. 95, 96, 


The County of Middlesex, includ- 
ing a proportion of the agricultural, 
mercantile, and manufacturing inter- 
ests, may be considered as a fair rep- 
resentation of the State at large ; and 
we think the statjstical account of it, 
which Mr. Field has given, is both in 
teresting and useful. 











Diterarn and Philosophical Anteliigence. 


A Coturce for the education of 


youth, belonging to the society of 
Friends, (or Quakers,) has been recent- 
ly established at Providence, R. [. 


The annual commencement of Brown 
University, was held on the 1st of Sep- 
tember. ‘Twenty young gentlemen, 
were admitted to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts; and the same number to 
that of Master of Arts. 

The degree of Doctor of Medicine 
was conferred on Abijah Draper, Roy- 
al Tyler, Jason H. Archer and Elisha 
Harding. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Medicine, was conferred on Lemuel 
Kollock, of Savannah. 


The honorary degree of Master 0} 
Arts, was conferred on Joseph LL. Til- 
linghast, Esq. Rev. Cheever Felch:. 
Rev. Archibald M’Clay, Rev. Nathan- 
iel Kendrick, and David Bolles, Esq. 

The degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
was conferred on Rev. William Wil 
mour, of Alexandria, (District of Co 
lumbia.) 

The degree of Doctor of Laws, was 
conferred on Rev. John Evans, Lon- 
don; Henry Wheaton, Esq. of New- 
York ; and the Hon. Wm. Hunter, of 
Newport—-the two last, alumni of 
Brown University. 


Civilization of Indians.—The Na- 
tional Intelligencer introduces the Cir 











eular of President Monroe, with the 
fullowing remarks :— 

“The views of the President of the 
United States, under whose direction 
the annual 10,000 dollars, appropriated 
hy the last Congress for Indian civiliza- 
tion and improvement, are to be appli- 
ed, may be gathered from the subjoin- 
ed letter, which we understand, has 
been issued in the form of a circular, 
by the war department, to as many 
agents as are known to be engaged in 
promoting the work of salvation, 
“within the limits of those Indian na- 
tions which border on our settlements.” 

The information called for is certain- 
ly necessary as a first step in the pro- 
gress of a system, which is to be adopt- 
ed in order to give to the appropria- 
tion its contemplated effect. 

Doubtless this appropriation will be 
more extensively promotive of the ob- 
ject intended by it, as an auxiliary fund, 
especially in such hands as those in 
which it is in contemplation to place it, 
than it could possibly be made, were 
it constituted an independent one.— 
The sum is too small upon which to 

irganize a separate system, but, were 
it ten times its present amount, it is 
probable that even then, it would be 
more practically and usefully applied 
by the men who have gone forth un- 
der the impulse of their own humility, 
and in the strength of their own means, 
than it would be by mere undertakers.” 


CIRCULAR. 


“Tn orderto renderthe sum of 10,000 
dollars, annually appropriated at the 
last session of Congress for the civiliza- 
tion of the Indians, as extensively ben- 
eficial as possible, the President is of 
opinion, that it ought to be applied in 
co-operation with the exertions of be- 
nevolent associations, or individuals 
who may choose to devote their time 
or means to effect the object contem- 
plated by the act of Congress. 

“But it will be indispensable, in or- 
der to apply any portion of the sum 
appropriated, in the manner proposed, 
that the plan of education, in addition 
to reading, writing and Arithmetic, 
should, in the instruction of the boys, 
extend to the practical knowledge of 
the mode of agriculture, and of such of 
the mechanic arts, as are suited to the 
condition of the Indians ; and in that of 
the girls, to spinning, Weaving, and 
sewing. Itis also indispensable that 
the establishment should be fixed with- 
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in the limits of those Indian nations 

which border on our settlements.— 

Such associations, or individuals whe 

are already actually engaged in educa- 

ting the Indians, and who may desire 
the co-operation of the government, 
will report to the Department of War, 
to be laid before the President, the lo- 
cation of the institutions under their 
superintendence, their funds, the num- 
ber and kind of teachers, the number 
of youths of both sexes, the objects 
which are actually embraced in their 
plan of education, and the extent of the 
aid which they require; and such in- 
stitutions as are formed, but have not 
gone into actual operation, will report 
the extent of their funds, the places at 
which they intend to make their estab- 
lishments, the whole number of youths 
of both sexes which they intend to ed- 
ucate, the number and kind of teachers 
to be employed, the plan of education to 
be adopted, and the extent of the aid re- 
quired. This information is necessary 
to enable the President to determine 
whether the appropriation of Congress 
ought to be applied in co-operation 
with the institutions which may request 
it, and to make a just distribution of 
the sum appropriated. 

“In proportion to the means of the 
government, co-operation will be ex- 
tended to such institutions as may be 
approved, as well in erecting the neces- 
sary buildings, as in their current ex- 
penses.” . 


A monument to the memory of the 
late Henry Kirke White, has been erect- 
ed in All Saint’s Church, Cambridge, 
(Eng.) at the expense of an American 
gentleman, named Boott. The mon- 
ument is of white marble; and exhib- 
its, within a medallion, the portrait of 
White in bass-relief. Below the medall- 
ion are the following lines from the 
pen of the Professor of Modern His- 
tory :— 

‘* Wari with fond hope and learning’s sa- 
cred flame, 

To Granta’s bowers the youthful poet 
came ; 

Unconquer’d pow’rs th’ immortal mind dis- 
played, 

But worn with anxious thought, the frame 
decayed. 

Pale o’er his lamp, and in his cell retired, 

‘The martyr student faded and expired. 

O genius, taste, and piety sincere, 

Too early lost midst duties too severe! 

Foremost to mourn was generous Southey 
seen : 
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He told the tale, and shew’d what White 
had been ; 

Nor told in vain ;—for o’er the Atlantic 
wave, 

A wanderer came, and sought the poet’s 
grave. 

On yon low stone he saw his lonely name, 

And raised this fond memorial to his 
fame.” 


The following statement, which, it is 
unnecessary to observe, is without 
foundation, evinces that Europeans 
have no contemptible opinion of Ame- 
rican ingenuity. The account is taken 
from the Christian Observer for Au- 
gust: ! 

“The Americans have applied the 
power of steam to supersede that of 
horses in propelling stage-coaches. In 
the state of Kentucky, a stage-coach 
is established with a steam engine, 
which travels at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour. It can be stopped in- 
stantly, and set again in motion with 
its former velocity, the rate of which 
depends on the size of the wheels.” 


Tt is stated that 200,000 pair of hands, 
in England, now spin as much cotton, 
with machinery, as, forty years ago, 
without machinery, would bave em- 
ployed 20,000,000: that the cotton 
spun ina year in that country, would 
require, without machinery, 60,000,000 
hands with single wheels: and that 
the quantity of manufactured work, of 
all sorts, done by the aid of machinery 
in the British nation,.s such as would 
require, without that aid, the labour of 
at least 400,000,000 of manufacturers. 


Statistics of Europe.—The present 
population of Europe amounts to 177,- 
221,600 persons, scattered over 154,450 
geographical square miles. This pop- 
ulation, considered in an ethnographic 
pot of view, comprehends 53,195,000 
‘Leutonians or Germans, 60,586,400 
descendants of the Romans, 45,120,000 
Sclavonians, 3,718,000 Caledonians, 3,- 
499,500 Tartars and Bulgarians, 3,070,- 
000 Maggarians, 2,022,000 Greeks, 
{.760,000 Finlanders, 1,610,000 Cim- 
merians, 622,600 Basques, 313,600 
Guistes, 294,609 Arnauts, 131,600 Ar- 
menians, 88,000 Maltese, &e. There 
are 1,179,500 Jews, 3,607,500 Moham- 
medans, and 172,432,500 Christians, of 
whom there are 98,229,000 Catholics, 
and 41,898,500 Protestants.” Europe is 
now divided, politically, into 78 Sove- 
reign States, nominally independent. 


Their aggregate forces in peace, are 
1,600,000 ; and on the war establish- 
ment, 3,600,000. Their maratime for- 
ces consist of 409 ships of the line, 38 
ships of 50 guns, 548 frigates, and 1,563 
vessels of an inferior class. 


Russia.—The Emperor of Russia 
has issued an edict for a new institu- 
tion, to be entitled, “ The University of 
St. Petersburgh.” It is On a liberal 
plan, and the three principal faculties 
will be: 1. Philosophical and juridical 
sciences ; 2. The Physical and Mathe- 
matical; 3. The Historical and Philo- 
logical. The most eminent foreign and 
native professors are to be engaged.— 
{t isfurther stated that,‘ the new system 
of education is also widely extending 
in Russia; and a considerable number 
of schools are in action for educating 
the children of soldiers, upon this eco- 
nomical and efficient plan. Even in Si- 
beria there is an establishment for train- 
ing masters, who, when qualified, are 
sent to diflerent parts of the empire ; 
and, in the neighbourhood of Qdessa, 
in the south of Russia, there are schools 
for above 10,000 of the Russian troops. 
At Petersburgh, there is a school for 
the children of soldiers, extremely well 
organized ; and another for 250 per- 
sons, has been opened for the soldiers 
themselves, a certain number of whom 
are taken out of the different regiments, 
in order, when qualified, that they may 
teach others by this method. The 
progress they make, particularly the 
Cossacks, is represented as quite aston- 
ishing. In the space of fifteen days, 
several, who did not previously know a 
letter, were able to read short words, 
and evento writethem on a slate.— 
Prince Alexander Galitzin, the minis- 
ter of public instruction, has laid before 
the Emperor an extensive set of read- 
ing-lessons, from the holy Scriptures, 
for the use of all schools upon this plan 
in Russia; of which the emperor has 
expressed his high approbation, and 
has ordered the payment of the ex- 
pense of printing a large edition. These 
lessons are very extensive, and con- 
sist of three parts: 1. Historical les- 
sous, from the Old Testament. 2. Our 
duties towards God and man. 3. A 
brief Harmony of the four Gospels, 
with some ofthe most striking facts in 
the Acts of the Apostles. The selec- 
tion is made in the words of the text, 
without note or comment; and the 
whole is being printed incommon Russ 
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Catacombs of Paris.—Various ac 
eounts of the catacombs and_ cemete- 
ries of Paris have, at different times, 
been published.—We have been inter- 
ested by the following description of 
them, which is taken from a respecta- 
ble work printed at London. 

‘The cemeteries of Paris were origin- 
ally without the walls of the city ; but 
as its boundaries were gradually exten- 
ded, they became surrounded by build- 
ings. Of these the cemetery belong- 
ing to the church of the Innocents was 
the most capacious as well as most dis- 
tinguished : for more than seven cen- 
turies it had served as a receptacle for 
the dead, for upwards of twenty par- 
ishes: the number of corpses interred 
init had been annually increasing, each 
year averaging about three thousand ; 
and in the course of thirty years pre- 
vious to its suppression, upwards of 
ninety thousand persons had been bur- 
ied there. Most of these were depos- 
ited in common pits of about eighteen 
or twenty feet in depth, in which it was 
the practice to suffer the dead to accu- 
inulate to the number of twelve or fif- 
teen hundred ; the amount of separate 
interments being annually not more 
than a hundred and fifty, or two hun- 
dred at most. Such a vast assemblage 
of dead bodies, covered with little more 
than a foot of earth, could not but prove 
highly injurious to the health of those 
who resided in its immediate vicinity. 
So early as the year 1554, the sup- 
pression of this cemetery had been in- 
effectually demanded : in 1725, and in 
various successive years, the inhabit- 
ants of the neighboring quarters pre- 
sented strong addresses on the subject 
to the parliament of Paris; but it was 
not tillthe year 1785 that the council 
of state issued an ordinance, directing 
that the site of the cemetery of the In- 
nocents should be converted into a 
public square, proper for establishing a 
taarket thereon, after the requisite ca- 
Aonical forms were complied with. 
And Mont Souris having been fixed on 
43 a suitable spot for the reception of 
the bones of the great charnel-house of 
the Innocents; the requisite works 
were executed for rendering the quar- 
res secure in this part, and on the 7th 
of April, 1786, the catacombs of Paris 
Were solemnly consecrated by the grand 
vicars and other dignified clergy of that 
Capital. 'The bones from the cemete- 
"y of the Innocents were first deposit- 


ed here during the months of January, 
February and March, 1785. 

The business of exhumation was con- 
tinued during the months of Septem- 
ber to March, 1787, and was comple- 
ted during the months of August, 1787, 
to January, 1788. The utmost order 
prevailed in carrying on the different 
works, the arrangements of which fre- 
quently presented a truly picturesque 
appearance. The vast number of flam- 
beaux and of rows of torches which 
were every where burning, and shed a 
dim funereal light around the surround- 
ing objects ; crosses, tombs, and epi- 
taphs intermingled ; the silence of the 
night; the thick cloud of smoke that 
concealed the place where the labour- 
ers were at work, whose operations 
could not be distinguished, and who 
appeared to flit along like shadows ; 
the various ruins caused by the pulling 
down of edifices ; the subversion of the 
soil in consequence of the exhuma- 
tions; altogether formed a scene most 
impressively awful. The solemnity of 
the spectacle was augmented by reiig- 
ious ceremonies ; by the conveyance 
of coffins ; by the splendor which ac- 
companied the removal of the tombs 
of the most distinguished personages ; 
by the funeral cars and cenotaphs ; by 
the hearses filled with bones, and slow- 
ly proceeding at the close of day to- 
wards the new catacombs prepared 
without the walls of the city for their 
reception ; by the appearance of these 
vast excavations, and the solid arches 
which seemed to cut off the abode of 
the living from the dead; by the dis- 
mal light of the place ; the frightful 
crashing of dry bones, which, as they 
were thrown in, rolled along witha 
terrific noise that was re-echoed thro’ 
the long series of arches; every thing, 
in short, concurred to place before the 
eyes the image of death, and to inspire 
the most solemn recollections of man’s 
universal doom and final catastrophe. 

During the revolution, the construc- 
tion of the catacombs, like that of eve- 
ry other public work, was interrupted : 
and it was not till the year 1812 that 
these vast receptacles of the dead were 
finally completed, under the direction 
of Count Frochot, and M. de Thury. 

Three staircases form the channels 
of communication betweeo the cata- 
combs and the surface of the earth ; 
but that of the Barriere d’Orleans or 
”Enfer, its the staircase by which vis 
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itors generally descend, having previ- 
ously been amply supplied with wax- 
candles and tinder-boxes by the guides 
fsous conducteurs) to whom a small 
gratuity is usually given. From this 
point it is that we now purpose to 
make a tour of the catacombs with our 
readers, and to point out to them the 
most remarkable objects that may pre- 
sent themselves by the way. 

Our tapers, then, being lighted, we 
deseend this winding staircase, consist- 
ing of ninety steps, to a depth of near- 
ly seventy feet below the surface of 
the ground: hence we proceed, for 
about a quarter of an hour, along a 
winding gallery or passage, varying 
both in breadth and in height, but con- 
siderably larger than those in the cata- 
combs at Rome; guided bya black 
line, which is traced along the roof of 
the passage, and serves the visitors asa 
clue through this awful and prodigious 
labyrinth. Its roof is supported partly 
by the rock itself, in which the quar- 
ries have been worked, and partly also 
by massive stone pillars, on which are 
inscribed the date of the year when 
they were executed, and the initial let- 
ters of the inspector’s name who su- 
perintended the work. At diflerent 
distances, to the right and left, we per- 
celve vast excavations or quarries, 
which would communicate with innu- 
merable others, that extend to a con- 
siderable distance beneath the plains 
of Mont Rouge, and under the Faux- 
hourg of St. Jacques, had it not been 
tound necessary to intercept these 
communications, on account of smug- 
glers, who had contrived to carry on 
their illicit traffic by means of these 
subterraneous passages. 

Having traversed these galleries for 
a considerable distance ina line with 
the subterraneous aqueduct of Arcueil, 
the way takes a direction through an 
irregular gallery of something more 
than six hundred and fifty feet in 
length, and conducts us to a staircase 
leading to a lower and antient quarry, 
called the Quarry of Port Mahon. 

We now arrive at the Vestibule of 
the catacombs. Itis of an octagonal 
form; the principal gate is of a black 
color, and ornamented with two col- 
umns of the Tusean order, on which is 
inscribed the following sentence, which 
was originally composed for the ceme- 
lery of St. Sulpice: * Has ultra metas 
‘equiescual bealam spem expectantes.” 
(%» the lintel of this gate the following 
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verse of Delille is cut in the rock : 4r- 
rete! c’est ici Vempire de la mort. 

The remains of nearly two millions 
and ahalf of mortals slumber here— 
four times the present population of 
Paris, with all their gigantic projects 
and all their insect cares. In some of 
the apartments are altars, similar to 
those occurring in the modern French 
churches; others are made in imita- 
tion of the antique, and are sometimes 
composed of bones cemented with 
plaster. Every where inscriptions pre- 
sent themselves, written in black let- 
ters on a white ground, containing sen- 
tences according with every kind of 
system, some religious and others phi- 
losophical. The following are the 
principal objects of attention. 

1. The Crypt of St. Laurence is an 
antient and very spacious excavation, 
the great depth of which recommend- 
ed it as a repository of the bodies re 
moved from the cemetery of St. Lau- 
rence, at the time of its suppression in 
November, 1804, and when the street 
of the same name was opened. All 
the dry bones taken out of that ceme- 
tery have been collected and arranged 
so as to forma separate crypt, the en- 
trance to which is supported by two 
columns of the Doric order of Peestum. 
At its extremity is a pedestal construct- 
ed of bones, the mouldings of which 
are formed of tibia, or leg-bones of the 
largest size; and the dado or square 
trunk of the pedestal is surmounted 
with a head in a fine state of preserva- 
tion. 

2. The Altar of the Obelisks.—The 
northern part of the catacombs having 
sunk down in several places, there was 
reason to apprehend a general falling 
in of the superincumbent earth. ‘To 
prevent this disaster, M. Guillaumot, 
the inspector-general in 1810, directed 
pillars, walls, and counter-walls to be 
built wherever there was any appeer- 
ance of danger. The high altar and 
obelisks which decorate this crypt are 
therefore nothing but works of consol- 
idation concealed under the ornamen- 
tal form of these monuments. The 
altar is copied from a magnificent an- 
tient marble tomb, discovered a lew 
years since between Vienne and Va- 
lence, on the banks of the Rhone ; the 
obelisks are reductions of antient obe- 
lisks; and the two pedestals on the 
right and left of the altar are consirac- 
ted of bones ina similar mavner to 
that in the crypt of St. Laurence. 
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‘his chapel or erypt of the obelisks 
contains several appropriate inscrip- 
tions, chiefly taken from the scrip- 
tures. 

3. The Sarcophagus of the Lacryma- 
tory is likewise one of the great works 
vf consolidation to which a sepulchral 
form has been given: it is also known 
under the name of the V'omb of Gil- 
be 4 

The Pedestal of the Sepulchral 
Laid —The necessity of obtaining a 
more free circulation of air in the cata- 
combs induced the workmen to place 
a large vessel of fire on a block of 
stone ; and the appearance of this sug- 
gested the idea of substituting a sepul- 
chral lamp in its place. The lamp is 
in the form of an antique cup, and was 
the first monument erected in the cat- 
acombs. Opposite to it is the Pilar 
of the Memento, a large and massive 
erucifurm column or triangular eross, 
which has received its name from the 
following striking sentence, extracted 
from the mass for Ash-Wednesday : 
Memento, homo, quia pulvis es, et in 
pulverem reverterts. And behind the 
latter column is the Pillar of the Imata- 
tion, so called because the four inserip- 
tions that ornament it have been taken 
irom the celebrated work of Thomas a 
Kempis De Imitatione Jesu Christi. 

The Fountain of the Samaritan 
Voman.—This appellation has been 
given toaspring that was discovered 
in the soil of the catacombs by the 
workmen, who established a reservoir 
here to collect the water for their use. 
As the waters gushed out of this bason 
into the works, it became necessary to 
take their level; and advantage was 
taken of the difference of levels to con- 
struct over this spring a staircase, a ba- 
son, and a subterraneous aqueduct: 
and, the roof or top being intersected 
in dillerent directions by fissures, and 
cracks, the workmen were obliged oO 
erect pillars and contreforts, the monu- 
mental forms of whieh have greatly 
contributed to the embellishment of 
this fountain. 

Ou the 25th of November, 1815, four 
gold fish were thrown into the basin of 
this fountain, where they have become 
pertectiy domesticated. They answer 
to the signs and calls of the ke eper, but 
lave aot hitherto propagated their spe- 
cies: three of them retain their color 
in all its priunitive lustre; but the fourth 
is distinguished from the others by 
s0mie dark spots. The workmen be- 
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longing to the inspection are of opinion 
that these gold fish indicate the ap- 

proaching changes of the weather, and 
that they continue on the surface, o¢ 
sink to the bottom of the water, ac- 
cording as the weather is wet or dry, 
cold or hot. 

6. The Tombs of the Revolution.—~ 
This appellation has been given to the 
spacious crypt which contains the 
tombs of those who were the earliest 
victims of the French Revolution. The 
place of interment,and the period when 
the remains of these unhappy persons 
were committed to the catacombs, are 
respectively marked by the inscrip- 
tions. 

7. The Tombs of the Victims of the 
Massacres on the 2d and Sd of Septem- 
ber, 1792.—Under the direction of M. 
Guillaumot, inspector-general of quar - 
ries, M. Laplace, keeper of the Tom) 
of f[soire, protected by the silence 
of the night, caused the remains of 
thuse who had perished on these dif- 
ferent days to be interred in the cata- 
combs, with as much decency as cir- 
cumstances would permit. Their bones 
are concealed from view behind a wall 
painted black, which fora long time 
presented only the following brief ne- 
tice: 

D. M. 
Ii. et Il. 
SpFjpmbr. 
MDCCXCII. 


During those days of terror, no ex 
piatory altar could be raised ; but two 
marble tablets now commemorate the 
names of the most illustrious of these 
victims. 

The other side of the tomb presents 
two inscriptions, in verse, from the 
works of John Baptist Rousseau. A. 
soleinn service is now celebrated in the 
catacombs, on the anniversary of the 

2d and Sd of September. 

lw addition to the above objects of 
curiosity is a mineralogical cabinet, not 
usually shown to strangers. It con- 
tains all the sands, clays, flints, and 
stunes of which the bed is composed 
that is over the head of the spectator, 
to the thickness of eighty feet. The 
order in which they are arranged ts in- 
genious. It also contains a great num- 


ber of extraneous fossils, found i in these» 


quarries. On one side is exhibited, on 
two tables, a co lection of bones of « 
remarkable construction. 

Such are the eatecombs of Paris: ar 
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establishment not only convenient, but 
also absolutely necessary .in so popu- 
fous a city 5 w ‘here, however ¢ ‘apacious 
its cemeteries may be, the graves are 
liable to be re-opened after the lapse of 
a few years, and long before the bones 
can possibly be consumed. 

In closing our account of the cata- 
combs, we should observe, that these 
excavations were originally quarries, 
whence stone was dug, for many cen- 
turies, for constructing the edifices of 
Paris, and were at first "inhale as chance, 
or perhaps the facility of working them, 
directed. These quarries being, in the 
course of time, exhausted, and the en- 
trances to them having fa len in, or be- 
ing filled up, their existence was for a 
long time totally forgotten, until seve- 
ral fatal accidents happened i in the year 
1774, when the attention of the French 
government was directed to them, and 
the extent of the very imminent dan- 
ger which menaced Paris became 
known, together with the necessity of 

taking the most prompt and eff ‘etual 
measures for averting it. Orders were 
issued for a general inspection of the 
exeavations, of which plans were also 
taken, towards the close of 1776: the 
vague reports, which had been in cir- 
culation, were now converted into cer- 
tainty, and the fact was proved, that 
the churches, palaces, and most of the 
public roads belonging to the southern 
quarters of the F reneh metropolis, 
were on the point of being precipitated 
into iminense gulls. By a series of 
long-continued labors, however, the y 
have so admirably disposed the solid 
works in these excavations, that each 
subterranean street corresponds with 
the street above, and the numbers of 
the houses under ground also corres- 
poud with those on the surface of the 
earth: hence, if the ground should sink 
in any part of Paris, a suitable remedy 
may instantly be applied. These ex- 
cavations reach beneath the extensive 
plain of the Fauxbourg of St. Germain, 
forming nearly the whole of the south- 
ern half of Paris, and undera small 
part of the department of the Seine in 
the northern division. 

The following authentic anecdote of 
two Russian officers who lost them- 
selve in the catacombs, by wandering 
from thei: party, is related by a recent 
travelier, and may serve as a caution 
to persons visiting these subterraneous 
abodes, not to lose sight of the guide 
or party with him, in their perambula- 
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tions: “Judge of our astonishment, 
(says this writer) when on turning a 
corner we perceived at a distance, by 
the light of our torches, two Russian 
officers who hastened towards us with 
an exclamation of the most lively joy, 
which was answered with equal warmth 
by their comrades who belonged to our 
party. They had come the preceding 
day to see the catacombs: out of eu- 
riosity and a romantic desire for dis 
coveries, they had deviated from the 
black line, lost the guide with the com- 
pany, and were not missed by him 
when he came to count over the party 
at going out, because his attention was 
diverted by a posse of English travel- 
lers. Aftera long, fatiguing, and dan- 
gerous ramble, in these labyrinths, they 
at length found the line again, but too 
late: ‘they then reached the outlet, all 
was silent, their companions were 
cone, and they found themselves alone 
in these abodes of death. In this eriti- 
cal situation, the most rational course 
they could pursue was to wait patient- 
ly for the moment of their deliverance. 
Que hour passed after another ; a ref- 
erence to their watches by the last 
gleam of their expiring tapers, inform- 
ed them of the approach of night, and 
deprived them of all hope of re-visiting 
re upper world before the succeeding 

lay. They pow prepared a couch of 
sculls and bones, and thus bivouacked 
in a camp of skeletons more numerous 
than the victims of ambition, with 
which any conquerer ever bestrewed a 
fie ‘Id of battle. 

‘They depicted to us in lively colours 
their feelings amidst this everlasting 
night, and in this prodigious company 
of ghastly bed-fellows; their alarm 
heightened by the consideration of the 
dreadful possibility that hunger might 
soon add them to the number of the 
victims of death, and their excessive 
joy on hearing the sound of human 
voices, and perceiving the light of our 
torches which announced the termina- 
tion of their twenty-four hours captivi- 
ty. Our guide, who was a considera- 
ble distance ahead with part of the 
company, had not remarke d the extra- 
ordinary increase of our number: the 
Russians anticipated his surprise and 
the expression of his reproving con- 
science, when he should come to count 
over the party and discover the addi- 
tion.—The appearance e of his features 
was truly striking, when upoD mustering 


9 
his troop he found the number of the 
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Russians doubled ; a few words of ex- 
planation, however, soon removed his 
astonishment, and he begged pardon 
in the humblest terms, intreating us to 
say nothing about the mattér. “ Nev- 
er mind it,” replied one of the involun- 
tary inhabitants of these nether regions, 
a veteran with silver hair, “ indeed it is 
scarcely worth my while to go up 
again.” A tearof sensibility glistened 
in the eye of our fair Parisian ecompan- 
ion; we all shook hands and departed, 
in order to appear some.day in the cos- 
tumes of the slumberers whom we had 
deen visiting, though not in these cata- 
combs.’ 

Cemetertes.—In 1804 a decree was 
issued to prevent the buryingin church- 
es; hence the cemeteries of Monceaux, 
Montmartre, Popiocourt, St. Cathe- 
vine, and Wont Louts. The most re- 
markable of these is the last, which is 
cenerally called the cemetery of le, 
Pere la Chaise. This cemetery lies to 
the east of Paris, in front of the barrier 
d’Aunay, and on the north side of the 
boulevard of that name, near the road 
to Montreuil. Louis XI1V.built a hand- 
sume house on this spot for his confes- 
sor, le Pére la Chaise, a jesuit, who for 
the long term of thirty-four years bad 
the keeping of this monarch’s con- 
science. 

This burial-ground is not like those 
in England, and in other countries, 
which are literally fields of the dead, 
and have nothing to distinguish them 
from other fields, but a great number 
of square smooth white stones standing 
upright upon them ; for it has in reali- 
ty a most beautiful and interesting ap- 
pearance. Over the ground, which is 
very much broken and nilly, are seat- 
tered various kinds of fruit trees—the 
remains of the garden and orchard be- 
longing to the “ Maison du Pere la 
Chaise.’ The principal entrance, 
where funerals are admitted, is through 
a handsome gate, opening to a broad 
road, planted on each side with a dou- 
ble row of linden trees, at the end of 
which is a wood, with another avenue 
of lindens through it; under their fo- 
liage is appropriately placed the tomb 
of Delille the poet of gardens. Groves 
of acacias and sycamores, and avenues 
of lindens and poplars, frequently occur 
in these grounds. 

Towards the east isa small platform, 
formerly called “The Belvidere ;” it 
isa shady square, formed by eight lin- 
dea trees ;~in the midst of the tombs 
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occupying the space is a fine monu- 
ment to Mestrezat, the Genevan pas- 
tor; and near it a plain flat stone cov- 
ers the remains of Madam Cottio.— 
From this place is also a fine view of 
the capital. The protestants have se- 
lected the ground about here for their 
burial-place. 

A little to the south ef this is the 
grave of Labedoyere, inclosed with 
stakes nearly as rough as when cut from 
the hedge. Roses and mignionette 
grow profusely in the borders, and in 
the middle of a little grass-plot is a 
myrtle in full blossom, placed there, no 
doubt, by his disconsolate widow, as an 
emblem of her unfading love. A wood- 
en cross, painted black, stands withia 
the inclofure ; which is shaded bya 
weeping wiliow. No monument or 
stone marks the spot where his remains 
lie; but some one has scratched upon 
the wooden cross * Honneur aur 
braves.” 

North-east of this, at the farthest ex- 
tremity from the entrance, is the tomb 
of the gallant ey. It is a small ele- 
gant cenotaph of white stone, standing 
in a square inclosure, surrounded by a 
neat wooden railing, painted olive- 
green; a weeping willow hangs over 
it, and roses are planted within the 
space. The inscription is simple, but 
enough for every purpose of a monu- 
ment. 

In this asylum of death all ages and 
conditions are united; the Russian is 
laid by the side of the Spaniard ; the 
Protestant and the Jew not far from 
the Catholic. Here men of the most 
opposite opinions meet at last in the 
dust of the tomb. An iuvoluntary cu- 
riosity leads us to other conspicuous 
monuments. Besides those we have 
enumerated, we find the names of 
Fourcroy, Gretry, &c. inscribed upon 
their tombs. We search for the re- 
mains of Parmentier, whose labors, so 
useful to the country, were of still great- 
er service to the poor. Here we find 
Sonnini, Bomare, Malus. 

Frequently obliged to remove the 
leaves and branches that cover the 
tombs, to read their inscriptions ; we 
start from those decked with empty ti- 
tles or pompous eulogiums, in which 
the pride of the living has been painful- 
ly exerted to conceal the insignificance 





or the wickedness of the dead. Some 
of the inscriptions, however, are of the 
most touching simplicity, as “ Here 


lies my best friend, my brother, Isabey.”” 
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In reading this, we call to mind the la- 
conic and sublime one upon the monu- 
ment of the Abbe le Batteux: Amicus 
-Imico.” 


A paper was, some time since, read 
before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
respecting the slide of Alpnach, which 
was erected in 1812, for the purpose 
of conveying to the lake of Lucerne, 
the pire trees which grow on Mount 
Pilatus. ‘The wood was purchased 
by a company for £3,000, and £9,000 
were expended in forming the slide.— 
The length of the slide is about 44,000 
English feet, or about eight miles and 
two furlongs ; and the difference of lev- 
el of its two extremeties is about 2,600 
feet. It is a wooden trough, about five 
feet broad, and four deep, the bottom 
of which consists of three trees, the 
middle one being a little holiowed, and 
small rills of water are conducted into 
it for the purpose of diminishing the 
friction. The declivity, at its com- 
mencement, is about 22 1-2 deg. and 
Mr. Playfair calculated, that a heavy 
body, not retarded by friction, would 
describe the whole length of the trough 
in 66s. The large pines, with their 
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branches and boughs cut off, are plac- 
ed in the slide, and descending by their 
own gravity, they acquire such an im- 
petus by their descent through the 
first part of the slide, that they perform 
their journey of eight miles and a quar- 
ter in the short space of six minutes ; 
and, under favorable circumstances, 
that is, in wet weather, io three min- 
utes. Only one tree deseends at a 
time ; but, by means of signals placed 
along the slide, another tree is launch- 
ed as soon as its predecessor has plung- 
ed into the lake. Sometimes the mov- 
ing trees spring or bolt out of the 
trough, and when this happens, they 
have been known to cut through trees 
in the neighbourhood, as if it had been 
cone with an axe. When the trees 
reach the lake, they are formed into 
rafts, and floated down the Reuss into 
the Rhine. The very singular phenom- 
enon described in Mr. Playfair’s paper, 
arises fron the diminution of friction, 
in consequence of an increase of veloci- 
ty ; and may be regarded as an expe- 
rimental confirmation on a large scale, 
of the ingenious views of Coulomb, 
who bad the merit of discovering this 
remarkable property of friction.’ 
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THEOLOGY. 

Sermon delivered at Goshen, (Con.) 
at the Ordination of the Rev. Messrs. 
Hiram Bingham, and Asa Thurston, 
as Missionaries to the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, Sept. 29, 1819: By Heman 
Humphrey.—8vo. Boston. 

Sermon delivered at West Spring- 
field, Aug. 25th, 1819, at the Ordinaton 
of the Rev., William B. Sprague, as 
Colleague-Pastor with the Rev. Jo- 
seph Lathrop, D.D.: by Abel Flint, 
D. D.—8vo. Hartford. 

Lite and Writings of Miss Eliza 
Waite, who died at Freeport, (Me.) to 
which is subjoined a Letter, written by 
Mr. James Young, of Edinburgh, to 
his wife, in 1697: $2mo. Hallowell. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Botanical Dictionary, being a 
translation from the French of Louis- 
Claude Richard, Professor of Botany 
at the Medical School in Paris, with 
extensive additions from Martin, Smith 
and others: by Amos Eaton, A. M.— 
12mo. New-Haven. 

A Voyage to South-America, per- 
formed by order of the American Gov- 
ernment in the years 1817 and 1818, in 
the frigate Congress: by H. M. Breck- 
enridge, Esq. Secretary to the Mission. 
Vol. I—Baltimore. 

Remarks on the Pronunciation of 
the Greek Language: by N. F. Moore, 
A. M.—8vo. New-York. 
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SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 


Extracts from the 25th Report of the 
London Missionary Society. 


Tefaarora, one of the Chiefs of Bora- 


bora, passed over to Marua, a small isl- 
and about 15 miles to the westward of 
Borabora; and there related to its 
Chiefs the surprising events which had 
recently come to pass in the Society 














and Georgian Isies. The Chiefs of 
Marua openly renounced Paganism, 
and the inhabitants united with their 
Chiefs in professediy embracing Chris- 
tianity. 

A number of the inhabitants of the 
Paumotu Islands also renounced Hea- 
thenism, and made a profession of 
Christianity. These Islands are situ- 
ated from twenty-five to fifty leagues 
eastward of Otaheite ; and are inhabit- 
ed by a race of people proverbial for 
their abject superstitions, abominable 
vices, and unrelenting cruelty. 

The circumstances which led to this 
event are related ; and details are giv- 
en, of the meetings held for the public 
and social instruction of the Natives, 
and of the establishment and work of 
ihe printing-press. 

Oi the religious state of the natives 
itis said :— 

“Private prayer is supposed to be 
almost universal, and the instances of 
real piety numerous.” 

Some peculiar difficulties have, how- 
ever, arisen out of this new state of 
things. On this subject it is observed : 

“ Amidst these promising appearan- 
ces, there were circumstances in the 
political situation of the Islands, as well 
as in the affairs of the Mission, which 
occasioned no small trouble and anxie- 
ty to the Brethren. Not only the so- 
cial habits and customs of the Island- 
ers, but their civil regulations, had 
been intimately blended with their su- 
perstitious rites ; when, therefore, idol- 
atry was renounced, and Christianity 
established in its room, their political 
and social systems suffered a total de- 
rangement. This change effected, more 
or less, every custom and usage ; and 
extended to almost every affair of life. 
The Missionaries had thus found them- 
selves placed in circumstances of pe- 
culiar difficulty. ‘They had considered 
itto be their duty to abstain from in- 
terfering in the political and civil con- 
cerns of the Islands ; but now they are 
applied to, from all quarters, for coun- 
cil and direction, not only in moral and 
religious, but in political and civil af- 
fairs. Desirous of pursuing their for- 
mer line of conduct, they had informed 
the King and the Chiefs, that, as their 
object in residing among them: was on- 
ly to convey to them the knowledge 
of the true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
he hath sent, they must still decline all 
direct interposition in their political af- 
fairs ; but would, at all times, be glad 
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to give them the best advice in their 
power. <A correspondence had ac- 
cordingly been entered into between 
the Brethren and Pomare, in which 
they had recommended him to call 2 
general meeting of the principal chiefs ; 
and, with their assistance and concur- 
rence, to adopt such laws as might be 
adapted to the new state of things, im- 
part stability to his government, and 
promote the general welfare. Qn pre- 
senting this recommendation, they en- 
gaged to furnish such counsel on the 
several points, which sbould call fo: 
their attention, as their acquaintance 
with the Scriptures, and the laws of 
Britain and other civilized nations, 
might enable them to impart. This 
proposal was by no means agreeable to 
Pomare ; who, having been accustom- 
ed to the exercise of arbitrary power, 
and to be himself at the head of every 
thing, was unwilling to hazard his au- 
thority by a convention of the chiefs. 

In his answer tothe missionaries, he 
had, however, signified his wish to re- 
ceive from them whatever information 
they might be able to give him on the 
subject of new laws and regulations ; 
and it appears that his subsequent con- 
duct towards the Brethren, had been, 
in no degree, less friendly, since they 
had ventured to make this unwelcome 
proposition.” 

The baptism of the natives, the prop- 
er situation for the newly-arrived mis- 
sionaries, and the profitable employ- 
ment of the people were also dilficult 
questions. 

On this last point it is said— 

* Since the termination of the war in 
1815, which fully restored Pomare to 
the sovereignty, the attention of the 
people had been forcibly attracted and 
variously occupied, by the interesting 
changes and new avocations which 
have been consequent on the fall of 
their idolatry, and the subsequent in- 
troduction of christianity; but when 
the novelty of these changes has passed 
away, When the natives shall be gene- 
rally instructed, when their new cus- 
toms, are become familiar, and their 
political and civil regulations adapted 
to the new order of things, a system ot 
regular industry will be absolutely in- 
dispensable to the preservation of their 
religious and moral habits.” 

With this view the directors sent oui 


Mr. John Gyles in the summer of 


1817, on the recommendation of the 
Rev. Samuel Marsden, “ whose valua- 
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ble services to the society cannot,” 
they say, “ be too highly estimated, or 
too frequently acknowledged.” Mr. 
Gyles is to devote himself to the in- 
struction of the natives in the “ cultiva- 
tion of the sugar-cane, and other indi- 
genous plants of the Islands, with the 
cotton and coffee trees.” 

A vessel, which had occasionally oc- 
cupied the missionaries for several 
years, was launched on the 10th of 
December, 1817, and named the 
** Haweis.” It sailed in July, 1818, tor 
the Society Islands, with the Missiona- 
ries to be stationed there. 

The Directors propose to send outa 
superintendant of the mission, to re- 
side as their representative in the isl- 
ands; and an agent, for the manage- 
ment ofits temporal concerns, to be re- 
sident at Port Jackson. 

The directors, after ‘calling on the 
society to unite with them in thankful 
acknowledgments of the “ blessing of 
that Jehovah, the true knowledge of 
whom has been imparted by their in- 
strumentality, to the perishing natives 
of these Southern Is sles,” observe that 
they cannot— 

ss avoid regarding with senti- 
ments of adoring wonder, the gracious 
sovereignty of God, who, in his provi- 
dence, had ordained that the enterpri- 
ses of navigation should discover to 
Europe the existence of these islands, 
under circumstances which threatened 
the total extinction of the inhabitants. 
Infant murders, human sacrifices, fre- 
quent wars, and the prevalence of dis- 
eases, which destroy the very principle 
of life, threatened to depopulate Ota- 
heite. King Pomare, in one of his let- 
fers, speaking of the mercy of God in 
sending his word to the [slands, ob- 
serves that, “itecame to THE SMALL 
REMAINDER OF THE PEOPLE.” Tati, 
a chief of Otaheite, said that “it was 
an instance of the goodness of God 
that he had sent forth his word to the 
people of that island, and had not pun- 
ished them as they deserved ;” adding, 
that “ if God had not sent his word avr 
THE TIME HE DID, Wars, Infant mur- 
der, human sacrifices, &c. would have 
MADE AN END.” ‘The population of 
the islands, which was rapidly decreas- 
ing. will now, probably, be continually 
on Fidin'' increrse ; there being already an 
observable difference i in the number of 
little children and infants.” 

This part of the Report is concluded 
with the following summary of the par- 


ticulars of the important change which 
has taken place in the [slands: 

1. An entire subversion of idolatry, 
with all the cruel rites and pernicious 
customs connected with iH, among the 
inhabitants of Otaheite, and eight other 
Islands, into each of which Christiani- 
y vey been introduced. 

The abolition of Infanticide, and 
of aed Arreoy Society, which contri- 
buted so much to support this horrid 
custom. 

3. The extinction of the practice of 
murdering Prisoners taken in battle ; 
and, it is hoped, the prevention, for 
the future, of the evil of War itself, the 
pregnant source of so many other evils. 

4. The suppression of vain and per- 
nicious amusemenis 

3. The establishment of a species of 
domestic intercourse among the mem- 
bers of the same family, formerly un- 
known in the Islands.* 

6. An universal reformation in their 
moral sentiments, as well as social hab- 
its. 

7. The proressep reception of the 
Christian religion, by the inhabitants of 
the Islands generally ; and the appa- 
rently cordial reception thereof, by con- 
siderable numbers among them. 

8. The erection of numerous places 
of Christian worship, and the establish- 
ment of schools, especially in Otaheite 
and Ejnmeo. 

9. An almost universal observance of 
the Sabbath day; and a regular atten- 
dance on public worship, not only on 
the Sabbath, but also on other days ol 
the week. 

10. The institution of prayer meet- 
ings and family worship, and the ob- 
servance of private dev otion. 

“To this catalogue, at no distant pe- 
riod, we trust, the directors will be able 
to add—the formation, among the peo- 
ple, of Christian churches, and the due 
administration of Christian ordinances 
—the institution of marriage—the em- 
ployment of natives as public teachers 


‘of Christianity, and as schoo|masters— 


the introduction, generally, of many of 

the useful arts and comforts of civilized 

life ; and the establishment, throughout 

the Islands, of a regular system of pro- 

ductive industry.” 

Letter from the Missionaries in the So- 
ciety Islands. “ Kimeo, Dec. 6, 1817. 


‘“ When the Active arrived, the Gos- 
pel of St. Luke, in the Otaheitan lan» 
* Eating at one table, 











guage, Was in'the press, and the first 
sheet had been printed off ; but, on the 
receipt of the paper so kindly present- 
ed to us by the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society, weimmediately resolved to 
augment the number of copies from 
1500, (which was all that our paper 
would have allowed) to 3066; a more 
adequate supply for the multitudes that 
can read. Indeed there is a prospect 
that reading will become general in all 
these islands. We have written to New 
South Wales for skins, &c. to bind the 
books, as it will be of little use to put 
them into the hands of the natives, ex- 
cept they are strongly bound. 

“ With respect to translations, the 
Gospel of St. Matthew is nearly finish- 
ed, and the Acts of the Apostles is in 
hand. 

“The paper we received from the 
Bible Society shall be wholly and ex- 
clusively used for printing the Scrip- 
tures “ wilhout Vote or Comment.” 


From the same. “ Tahewte July 19, 18138. 


“ Reading is become general among 
this people, and they are diligently en- 
gaged in teaching each other. T'hree 
thousand copies of St. Luke’s Gospel 
have been printed, and sold for three 
gallons of Cocoa-nut oil each copy.— 
Many thousands are sadly disappointed 
that there are no more. We believe 
that ten thousand copies might have 
been sold in ten days. We hope to 
make progress in printing and publish- 
ing the sacred Scriptures.” 


MISSION TO THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
The members of the mission to the 
Sandwich Islands, embarked at Boston, 
in the brig Thaddeus, Capt. Blanchard, 
on Saturday the 23d instant. 
‘The individuals connected with the 


Mission, consist of nineteen natives of 


America; seven gentlemen with their 

Wives, and five children ; and four na- 

lives of the Sandwich Islands. Their 

names, places of residence, and occu- 

pations, are as follows :— 

Rev. Hiram Bingham, Bennington, Vt. 
Missionary. 

Rey. Asa Thurston, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Missionary. 

Daniel Chamberlain, Brookfield, Mass. 
Farmer. 

Thomas Holman, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

_ Physician. 

Samuel Whitney, Branford, Connecti- 

cut, T'eacher. 
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Samuel Ruggles, Brook field, Connecti- 
cut, Teacher. 

Elisha Loomis, Utica, N. Y¥. Printer. 

John Honoree, Owhyhee, Teacher. 

Thomas Hopoo, Ohwyhee, Teacher. 

William Tennoose, Woahoo, Teacher. 

George Tamoree, Atooi. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain take out 
with thema family of five children, 
three sons and two daughters. Most 
of the gentlemen have learned some 
one of the mechanic arts.’ 

An account of the ordination of the 
missionaries, will be found in our num- 
ber for the present month, under the 
proper head. 

Greorce Tamorer, son of Tamoree, 
king of Atooi and Oneeheow, two of 
the Sandwich Islands, has been edu- 
cated at the Foreign Mission School, 
in Cornwall. 

To this Mission, the attention of the 
Christian publick has, in no ordinary 
degree, been directed ; and they await, 
with hope, not unmingled with anxie- 
ty, the result of this truly benevolent 
enterprize. 

Under the date of Hartford, Oct. 

8th, itis stated that :— 

‘An interesting prayer meeting was 
heldin the Brick Meeting- House in this 
city, on Monday evening last, on the 
occasion of the departure of the Mis- 
sionaries for the Sandwich Islands.— 
We have on no occasion witnessed in 
this city, so large an audience assem- 
bled for Divine Worship. After sing- 
ing an appropriate Psalm, and prayer 
by the Rey. Dr. Flint, the Rev. Hiram 
Binewam, (one of the Mission) and 
Miss Sypin Mosenry, of Westfield, 
Miass., (late a resident of Canandaigua,) 
presented themselves in the broad aisle, 
and were married by the Rev. Mr. 
Hawes. A solemn, elegant, and appro- 
priate address prepared for the ocea- 
sion, Was pronounced by the Rev. Mr. 
Gallaudet, Principal of the Asylum for 
the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 
We have seldom witnessed more sol- 
emn exercises, and never a more atten- 
tive audience.’ 


We would, gladly, insert the whole 
of the Address by Mr. Gallaudet, whieh 
we have perused with much pleasure. 
We must however, confine ourselves 
to the following extract, from the con- 
clusion of it. 

‘Could we but foresee the result of 
these missionary labours, we should know 
how to appreciate their valye. Could we 
look down the vale of yveat® and contra= 
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the present condition of Owhyhee, and the 
adjacent islands, with what it will be when 
christianity shall prevail amoung them ; 
could we see that universal licentiousness 
and indolence which now prevail there, 
succeeded by purity, sobriety and indus- 
try; parental government and domestic 
eomfort taking place of lawless disobedi- 
ence on the part of children and the arbi- 
trary power of the males over the females ; 
the ferocity of war yielding to the arts of 
peace ; agriculture waving its golden har- 
vest over the land; knowledge diffusing 
its blessings among the people ; the priest 
no more immolating his human victim, or 
offering vain oblations to his idol-god ; the 
temple and the worship ot Jehovah esta- 
blished ;—could we look beyond this en- 
ehanting scene, and witness the happiness 
of the redeemed spirits who will ascend to 
heaven from that nation which now sits in 
darkness and in the region of the shadow 
%~ death, such delightful visions would 
give to the present occasion, an interest 
which I dare not venture to describe ; it 
would, methinks, enkindle devotion to 
this cause of the Redeemer in the coldest 
heart, and inspire us all with gratitude to 
God that we are permitted to take ever so 
humble a part in doing something to bring 
about such wonderful and glorious events. 
‘May the part you are about to take in do- 
ing this, my Christian Brother and Sister, 
be attended with an unshaken confidence 
in Jehovah, and in the success of the work 
in Which you are engaged. You may not 
personally, indeed, be permitted to labour 
in its more active scenes of operation.— 
God in his mysterious providenve may ap- 
point you both a watery grave ; or one of 
you, like the afflicted Newell, may be 
feft to mourn the departure of the other 
toa better world, and to dress the sods of 
an early grave in Qwhyhee. Be prepared 
to meet such afflictions, and, if called to 
endure them, may your Heavenly Father 
succour and sustain you. Perhaps, too, like 
your brethren and sisters at Otabeite, you 
may have to encounter innumerable trials 
and difficulties in the prosecution of your 
work trom the perverseness or haired of 
the very savages whoni you go to enliglit- 
en’‘and to save ;-—even the horrors of their 
cruel wars may yet appal your sight, and 
yourown lives be in jeopardy from their 
barbarity. Possibly you may be surround- 
ed with the thickest clouds of dismay and 
disappointment, and be removed trom your 
labours, before one gleam of hove breaks 
upon your prospect to cheer aud encour- 
age you. uf let not these things move 
you. God’s designs are inscrutable, but 
they are full of wisdom and goodness.— 
The work upon which you are about to en- 
ter will proceed, and the part you may 
sustain in its accormplisument, whatever 
that part may be, whether of discomfiture 
or success, will be ordered by that being 
who never ergs, and will if you put your 


trust in him, most assuredly end in your 
eternal good, and promote also the best in- 
terests of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

But you are permitted by the kind dis- 
pensations of Providence to anticipate the 
most animating success. Let his goodness 
in this respect warm yonr hearts with grat- 
itude, and fill your souls with courage.— 
The way appears tio be open before you. 
You carry with you those heathen youth 
who seem to have been sent to our shores 
for the very purpose of exciting the atten- 
tion of this country to the miserable con- 
dition of their native islands. ‘They, we 
trust, will be your interpreters and friends. 
All looks fair and bright. May this cheer- 
fuldawn of hope, though some transient 
clouds may now and then darken your 
sky, be but the prelude to a day of serene 
splendour which shall gladden all your fn- 
ture toils, and prepare you in a good old 
age to welcome the calm evening of life, 
and to find that all your work is done and 
well done. Inthese wishes, many—mna- 
ny hearts here present, most devoutly 
unite. We commend you, my Christian 
Brother and Sister, to Almighty God. Our 
prayers will often rise to Heaven in your 
behalf, and for blessings upon the work in 
which you are engaged. The future ti- 
dings of your safety and prosperity will be 
welcome to our ears ; and, if you are call. 
ed to trials and affliction, we will sympa- 
thise with you. Next to God rely on the 
support of your Christian Countrymen.— 
From thousands of hearts will interces- 
sions for you ascend daily to the throne of 
grace. Be faithful unto death. And may 
the mantle of Obookiah descend and rest 
upon you—FAREWELL!’ 


Tie Boston Recorder of the 25d. in- 
stant, contains the followieg, interest- 
ing particulars respecting the forma- 
tion of a church of Christ, among.-th 
members of the Mission. 

‘On Friday afternoon of last week, 
the Missionaries to the number of sev- 
enteen, the seven gentlemen and la 
dies, with Honoree, Hopoo and Ten- 
nooe, were formed into a Church ot 
Christ. The religious solemnities on 
that oceasion were performed in the 
Vestry of Park-street Church, by Rey. 
Drs. Morse, and Worcester, and the 
Pastor. On tie same evening, Rev. 
Mr. Bingham preached in that chareh 
to a very numerous and attentive audi- 
ence, from 2 Tim, iii. 16, 17. The 
doctrine derived from the text, and 
supported in a very ingenious and con- 
vincing manner by the preacher was; 
“Itis the creat end of the Bible to pro- 
mote benevolent action.” After the 
sermon a charge was delivered to all 
the members of the Mission, by Rev. 
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ir. Worcester. On Saturday morning 
at 10 o’clock, the same church was a- 
vain opened. After a prayer by Mr. 
Bingham, Rev. Mr. Thurston, deliver- 
od to a crowded house, the farewell of 
ihe Missionaries to their friends and 
brethren in this country. When this 
was concluded, Thomas Hopoo ad- 
ressed the audience. The address was 
uxtemporaneous only because he had 
no time to write one. He appeared 
throughout calm and self-possessed, 
and did not hesitate, except when ow- 
tug to his imperfect utterance of our 
language. His delivery was manly 
and impressive. The thoughts were 
striking and solemn. It was a most af- 
fecting spectacle to see a native of O- 
whyhee preaching the gospel to the 
citizens of Boston, and calling on them 
to repent and believe in Jesus Christ. 
At the close of his address to the audi- 
ence, Hopoo ina very happy manner 
hegg red leave to say a few words to 
five of his countrymen just arrived 
from Owhyhee, who were siiting in 
ene of the pews immediately below 
him. The address was in the lan- 
guage of his country and occupied 10 
or 12 minutes. It was delivered with 
great freedom and energy. After a 
prayer by the Rey. Mr. ask, (one of 
the Missionaries to Jerusalem,) the ex- 
ercises were concluded with the an- 
them entitled Melton Mowbray, per- 
formed ina superior style. ‘The con- 
tributions on Friday evening and Sat- 
urday morning amounted to upwards 
of two hundred dollars. 

On the Sabbath at 4 P. M. after the 
close of Divine service, at the request 
of the newly constituted Church, the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was 
administered in Park Street Church. 
The members of that Church, of the 
Old South Church, of the Church iu 
Essex Street, and many members 0 
other churches in and out of town, 
united’ with their brethren and sisters 
ofthe Missionary Church in commem- 
orating the dying love of their eom- 
mon Lord and Saviour. forthe last 
time on this side of the erave. ‘The 
number of consmunicant: 
to be between five and six hundred. 
Rev. Dr. Worcester ‘a din tl 
and was assisted by Re 
Sabine, Bingham: and Dwight, anc 
Rey Pe rofessor Porter. The oceasion 

was peculiarly interesting and solemn : 
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gratitude and joy by those who were 
present.’ 





Extracis from the Journal of the Mission at 
Eliiot. 


March 26, 1819. This day was obsery- 
ed by the brethren and sisters as a 
season of fasting and prayer, to the end 
that through grace we may be prepared 
renewedly to enter into covenant, and 
commemorate the sufferings of our dyi ing 
risen and ascended Redeemer, on the ap- 
proaching Sabbath. The establishment of 
a church of Christ in a heathen land is an 
interesting event. May the Lord Jehe- 
vah found it on the R ock of ages, against 
which the gates of hell shall never prevail, 

Sabbath 8, The articles of faith and 
covenant, which had been previously 
drawn up, were publicly recognized, and 
a church solemnly instituted. The holy 
ordinance of the Lord’s Supper was then 
administered, and was refreshing to one 
languid souls. We trust the Lord was 
present with us. A number of our neigh- 
bors came at anearly hour to witness the 
transactions, though the weather was ve- 
ry rainy and uncomfortable. It was the 
first time these solenminities had been exhi- 
bited before these natives. At present our 
little church conststs of only the ten mis- 
sionary brethren and sisters; yet by faith 
we look forward to the time, when some 
of these dear people will be gathered ‘int 
the fold. 

ipril 14. This day an affectionate, in- 
dustrious, inoffensive old woman, named 

Pll-e-kee, rnore than 60 years of age, who 
had lived in our family for some time, was 
murdered about two miles from us ina 
most barbarous manner, on the supersti- 
tious notion that she was awitch. ‘The 
no preoessoeed s were these. About a year 
co a young woman be lon ging to Sun-uk- 
ci i ea avy lage about 25 miles from this 
became sick. She was brought to an old 
woman, Who then livedin this neighbor- 
hood. to be cured. ‘Their made of treat- 
ing patients consists principally ina cer- 
tain species of conjuration, burning the 
body so as to produce large ulcers, and the 
voplication of roots and herbs, generally 
without any regard to the nature of the 
complaint. Hence,as might be expected, 
they as otten kill as curve. The gir! grew 
better under the care of the female doctor, 
who received a horse as a compensation. 
‘The father came to remove his daughter 
howe. That night she became worse 
the next night she died. This was an ex- 
traordinary esse. ‘The immediate conclu- 
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the witch. The love of gain easily tempts 
them to sell innocent blood. The charge 
ot witcheraft is seldom laid on one con- 
nected with a strong or influential family. 

Some of the relatives would be likely to 
revenge the murder. 

Ell-e-kee was formerly from the Chick- 
asaws, had no relative in this country, ex- 
cept ason about 20 years old, two daugh- 
ters, and two grand-children. It was not 
likely that her “death would be revenged. 
She was therefore proscribed as the witch, 
who had killed the young woman. The 
father, and eight or nine of his friends, 
armed with knives, immediately set off on 
ee isan to dispatch ber. The old wo- 
man was not at home when they arrived. 
Thev yeaa ed the neighborhood inquir- 
ing for her, but no one suspected their de- 
sicn. They found her just after she had 
returned home, and told her they were 
hunting cattle. She set before them the 
best her little cabin afforded. After they 
had eaten, the father of the girl that died 
weut behind the old woman, caught her 
by the hair of her head, and said * Ihave 
bought your life; You are a witch, and 
must die.” She had only time to say, 
« Other people tell lies, and you believe 
them.” Two others instantly fell upon 
her, and with their long knives stabbed 
and cut her body in a shocking manner, 
and then beat her head to pieces with 
clubs. As she fell, one of her little grand 
chilgren caught her in her arms. 

The son, w vho also bad Jaboured for us a 
considerable time, was abseutfrom bome 
when the horrid deed was done. About 
sun set he came to bring us the melan- 
choly intelligence, and to request us to 
make acoffin. Brother Kingsbury imme- 
diately repaired to the fatal spot. The 
inurderers, as soon as they had completed 
their work of destruction, had returned 
home. 

The scene was solemn. 
train of the most interesting reflections. 
Around the little cabin lighted by a dim 
fire, sat the two daughte Is; and the two 
grand children, weeping disconsolately. 
inthe midst, onthe floor of earth lay the 
mangled body of “the mother and grand- 
mother wrap ped in a blanket. The 
bloody clothes were stillon her. As they 
held some lighted cane and opened the 
blanket to shew the fatal wounds, the 
sobs and tears which burst forth, told the 
anguish of their hearts, and how much 
they loved her. What 
this blood, and mourning and woe! Ah, 
there is po Gospel here. The land is cov- 
ered with darkness and gross superstition. 
And the * dark places of the earth are ful! 
of the habitations of cruelty.” This tra- 
gical event procia imed more powerfully 
t} jan Volumes could have done, the impor- 
tance of Missions. Surely Cliristians have 
been slumbering over a perishing world. 

15. ‘To-day the body oi the old wo- 
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man was decently interred in a coffin 
which we had prepared. A few of the 
neighbors were present, and the usual reli- 
cious exercises were performed. All the 
clothes of the deceased, the skin on which 
she had slept, and the money which she 
had possessed, were buried with her. This 
is the custom of the country. A few 
years since it was the pre actice to shoot 
down the favorite horses, cattle, and dogs, 
belonging to the person who died. These 
facts prove the streng impression that has 
been, and stillis, on the minds of this peo- 
ple concerning a future state of existence. 
They supposed, that those things which 
they used here, and especially those which 
they highly valued, would be equally use- 
ful’ and desirable in the state of being 
which they enter at death. 

In the evening eight promising children 
came to attend school. hey were brought 
more than 160 miles. Their parents had 
heard that we were ready to receive 
scholars. A special meeting of the breth- 
ren and sisters was held to know what 
should be done. We felt severely tried on 
the occasion. We were not to decide res- 
pecting these merely: if we took these 
we must take others. Two or three build- 
ings more were necessary, before we 
could open a school with convenience. 

Ve had also as much work upon us both 
hs doors and out, as we knew how to turn 
our bands to. ‘Twoof the sisters were un- 
able to assist in the labors of the family ; 
two only would be left to do the cooking 
and washing for our family, which if we 
opened a se hool, must consist of between 
30 and 40 persons; there was no prospect 
of hiring temale help at present. It we 
had all the convenie nees Which are com- 
mon in large families at the north, the 
case would be different, but in our present 
situation double the labor i is necessary to 
do the same work. Add to this the op- 
pressive heat which must be endured, 
where there is so much baking and cook- 
ing over a large fire in this climate. The 

vant of bread-stuff is another objection to 

enlarging our family. There is none to 
be purchased i in this part of the country. 
We expect some by water, but may be 
disappointed. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, we 
were unwilling to see these children sent 
home again 160 miles. We feared it 
would discourage the nation, and lead 
some to suspect we were only deluding 
them. Postponed a decision till to-mor- 
row, trusting that the Lord would direct 
us in the path of duty. 

16. A little before night we received a 
packet of letters from the Choctaw Agen- 
cy. Among these was one from the Rev. 
Joseph Bullen, and one from the Rev 
Daniel Smith. ‘These contained the grat: 
ifying intelligence, that our friends in the 
Mississip pi were making exertions to pro- 
vide for us soine kitchen help; and thaf 
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there was a prospect of a black girl being 
soon sentto us. This information appear- 
edso providential, that we considered it 
our duty to keep the children, and open 
our school, believing that the Lord will 
continue to provide. 

18. A number of our neighbeurs came 
to day as usual, to attend public worship. 
The discourse was from Psalm Ixxiv. 20— 
“ The dark places of the earth, are full of 
the habitations of cruelty.’ Aview was 
taken of the superstition and cruelty of 
ihose nations who are destitute of the light 
of the gospel; particularly the supersti- 
fious and cruel practices of the Choctaws. 
They listened with solemn attention. We 
indulge the hope, that the minds of some 
of these people are opening to receive in- 
struction. 

‘The number of persons who are annual- 
ly sacrificed to the superstition of witch- 
craft in the Choctaw nation, is very con- 
siderable. In the Yalo-Busha settlement 
alone, including but a very small portion 
of the whole population of the tribe, there 
have within three years, been no less than 
twelve persons killed for witchcraft: viz. 1 
in 1816; 4in 1817: 5 in 1818; and 2 the 
present year. One other man has lately 
been obliged to flee to the woods, or his 
life would have been taken. We hope our 
humane government, when made acquain- 
ted with these facts, will use their influ- 
ence to stay the effusion of innocent blood. 
Their exertions several years ago, suc- 
ceeded in suppressing the ssme practice a- 
mong the Cherokees. 

19. To-day we commenced our school 
with 10 scholars. May the Lord smile up- 
on it, and increase its numbers and its use- 
tulness. 

May 2- A half breed, who lives about 
seven miles distant, sent us word that his 
youngest child, one year old, was at the 
point of death. He wished brother Kings- 
bury, if able, to visit him; and if not, one 
of the other brethren. Brother Williams 
went. The child was dead before he ar- 

rived. He tarried, attended the funeral, 
and was requested to perform religious ex- 
ercises. Our neighbours are beginning to 
think it proper to send for the Missionaries 
when they are in affliction. 

5. We have occasion once more to re- 
cord the mercies of our covenant God, in 
the remembrance of his gracious proinise. 
This morning sister Jewell was safely de- 
livered of a daughter, and both the motb- 
erand child are remarkably comfortable, 
considering the feeble health sister J. has 
lately*experienced. In all our sickness 
our circumstances have been ordered in 
ifinite merey. The Lordhas indeed been 
kind to us. 

4. Have been informed that a_ half 
vreed of some education, who has a store 
about two miles from us, has refused trad- 
ingonthe Sabbath. He has for some time 
heen very attentive at our meetings, and 
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shows a respect for religion. Yesterday a 
white man tendered him the money for 
some articles, but he refused to open his 
store. This is the more noticeable, as there 
is another store within half a mile, kept b 
white men, who trade with all who come. 

6. Sister Kingsbury is quite sick.— 
Brother K. is able to walk out and ride a 
little, but is very weak; and every second 
day has a slight ague and fever. 

8. Brother A. V. Williams has for some 
time been feeble in health; to day he is 
very ill, and threatened with a fever. The 
Lord sees that it is necessary to try our 
faith by carrying us through the furnace of 
affiiction. If it serves to break our attach- 
ment to this world, and engage us more 
entirely in our work we shall have occa- 
sion to rejoice. 

Sabbath 9. Wad religious exercises ai 
the Mission house, and also at Mr. F's. the 
merchant above-mentioned In a very 
affectionate manner he told us that his 
house was open, and that he should be 
glad to have the privilege of spending the 
Sabbath in areligious way. 

10. Hlow often have we occasion to 
adopt the language of the Psalmist, and 
say, Bless the Lord, O my soul, aud forget 
notall his benefits. All the sick in our 
family are much better, and there is a fa- 
vorable prospect of their recovery. 

13. In the evening six drunken Indians 
came to the house, and wanted something 
to eat. Considering that they are so outra- 
geous when intoxicated, we thought feeding 
them the shortest way to get rid of them, 
and gave them a dish of Tom-ful-lah, which 
they ate, and soon went off. They were 
distinctly told, that our house was no place 
for drunken Indians; and that we could 
never cousider them as our friends. 

Sabbath 16. Not so many as usual at 
tended public worship. Those presen 
were attentive, and some olf them solemn. 
We have great hopes that Mrs. P. the wife 
of the Chief of this district, has experienc- 
eda saving change of heart 

June 2. Oflate we were depressed 
with anxiety that we had no more help to 
eet our buildings forward. ‘The iaterposi- 
tion of Providence in this respect, has 
been remarkable. ‘The three men whom 
we lately hired are very serviceable. This 
evening another man came, recommended 
by one of our friends. 

Brother k. is much better, has had no 
return of the fever for several days. The 
rest of the family now enjoy tolerable 
health. 

8. Brother Kingsbury was called (o at- 
tend a wedding. It is very natural for 
these people, either from their good sense, 
or from the principle of imitation, to fall 
in with the customs oftheir more civilized 
neighbors. The bride was a half breed; 
her parents are wealthy. She was hand- 
some in appearance,—modest and dignifi- 


edin her deportwent. A waut of mentat 
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cultivation was all that rendered her infe- 
rior to young ladies of the first rank in our 
own society. She was married to a res- 
pectable white man. 

Sabbath 4. Agsreeably to previous ap- 
pointment, brother A. V. Williams and sis- 
ter Chase were united in the solemn ordi- 
nance of marriage. The ceremony was 
performed in the presence of the Congre- 
gation at the commencement of the mor- 
ning exercise. In the afternoon, the sa- 
crament of the Lerd’s Sapper, which had 
been de ‘lay ed on account of brother Kings- 
burv’s i] bealth, was administered, and 
brother Jewell’s bal — was baptised. The 
transactions of the day were interesting, 
and we hope profitable. 

‘The Lord is giving us new occasion to 
sneak of his goodness. Brother William’s 
bebe was thought to be dying, but it is 
now revived, aud its symptoms are more 
favorable, 

5. VYhe man we last hired is a good 
cook, and we are so much pleased with his 
conduct, that we shall employ him ior the 
presentin the house. We were disappoint- 
ed in obtaining a black girl as we expect- 
ed, but our Heavenly Father has supplied 
se fe sey in away we had not thought of. 

. The little babe is better, and there is 

a shine et of its recovery. May its life be 

spared, and may it yet become a chosen 
instrument of good to the poor heathen. 

Sabbath, 11. Brother Williams’s babe 
wasbaptized It has nearly recovered. 

14. Brother Kanouse has been il for 
several days. We were apprehensive he 
would have an attack of the fever; but 
now have hope that he will soon be restor 
ed tohealth. Of late he has been feeble. 

July 15. Our school at sriiaiebl consists 
of 20 scholars, who, in aptness to learn, 
industry, and general deportment, are not 
inferior to those at Brainerd. We have no 
evidence that any of them are pious. 


. » Allen Graves io the 


Lact er from Ul esut Rex 
Corresponding Secretary of the 1. B. 


C.F. M. Mahim, Jan. 11, 1819. 
Rev'd AND DEAR Sitr— 
You will perceive by my journal, 
that the Lord has been very favorable 
to myself and Mrs. G. in preserving our 
lives, and giving so much health to us, 
while so many poor heathens lave pe- 
yished around us. I would feel grate- 
ful, especially that I have now been 
permitted about six months to engage 
in daily endeavours to promote the gos- 
pel of the Redeemer, by addressing the 
people in their own language. 

At first, I could conve ‘y but compar- 
atively few truths, and these ina very 
faultering manner; but new the most 


necessary words and phrases have be- 
come considerably familar, and f gen- 
erally convey any idea that I wish, 
though not without fre ‘quent circumlo- 
cutions. [I could communicate impor- 

tant truths some time before I could 
understand what was said in reply. 1 
begin now to discover by experience, 

that a missionary should be made up. 
of patience and meekness, as wellas of 
zeal. IJ trust I have learned, therefore, 
something of my own defects and 
weakness. May you, Dear Sir, avd 
others, ever pray that I may learn to 
be such as I ought. 

The manner in which divine truth is 
received here is perhaps as favorable as 
might be expected. But alas, 1 have 
not seen one individual with a serious 
and settled determination to rellect ge 
inquire after the truth. Many, it i 
true, during the few moments in ba ain h 
they are addressed, appear attentive, 
and sometimes even solemnized. I do 
not so often meet large numbers of the 
people together as do the brethren at 
Bombay. Nor have I yet seemed te 
gain any thing by making appoint 
ments beforehand. [f I comnience 
conversation 1a very public place: 
sometimes cousiderable numbers wil! 
gather around. I hope, however, that 
the time will ere long arrive when con- 
gregations will be gathere ‘din Mahin 
to hear divine truth. He alone, who 
rules the hearts of men, can determint 
When it shall be. 

[ have not attempted to acquire the 
Portuguese language, nor do I think it 
worth the time it would require. Tor, 
although the Catholics are very numer- 
ous here, they all speak the Mahratta. 
or Hindoostanee language; most o! 
them having lost their own. There 
are but very few who usually speal: i 
Portuguese, or who ever speak it cor- 
rectly. he Hindoostanee and Guzer- 
attee are far more important. ‘Ther 
are many here who speak these langua- 
ges, and cannot, in any good degree, 
understand any other. I distribute as 
many Portuguese Testaments as I find 
individuals able ee willing to read 
them. ‘This number is smail. hey 
are extremely sunk in every point of 
view. Yesterday, (on the Sabbath) 
while abroad to address the people, I 
saw perhaps a dozen Catholics pursu- 
ing their daily labours without scruple. 
They commonly allow that it is better 
not to work on that day. T repeat the 
fourth commandment to them, and « 
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aure them it is contained in the Bible. 
But they generally feel very secure, 
and are, in many respects, much fur- 
ther beyond the reach of reproof than 
the professed pagans. 

In two of the Mahim Mahratta 
schools, I have succeeded, with the 
consent of the parents in substituting 
“reverence to the true God” instead of 
an idol, in the first writing lesson given 
to the boys. Some of the parents here 
ire very suspicious respecting the in- 
structions given, and one or two other 
schools have been set up in opposition ; 
or rather that their children may be 
taught agreeably to their minds. But 
neither of them have any large num- 
ber of boys; and I eannot avoid be- 
lieving that our schools will prosper, 
und do very much towards uadermin- 
ing the strong system of superstition 
which exists here, and establishing the 
<ingdom of the Redeemer. But for 
ihis all reliance must be placed on the 
livine aid, 

May the blessing of God rest on the 
Committee and the Board. 

fam yours and theirs in the Gospel 
f Jesus Christ. 

A. GRAVES. 





Few customs of the Hindoos, have 
xeited greater attention, or produced 
. deeper abhorrence, than that of burn- 
‘ng widows on the funeral pile of their 
iusbands. The efforts of the British 
Government, to suppress this custom, 
uave been, in a good degree, effectual. 
A petition, however, was presented to 
the Government, for a revival of the 
practice. Many of the respectable Hin- 
doos of Calcutta, presented a counter 
petition, which must be highly gratify- 
ing to the philanthropist. 


orn : . 
To the most noble the Marquis of Has- 
tines, Governor-General in Council. 


‘The humble petition of the undersign- 
ed Hindoo inhabitants of Calcutta, 


‘Humbly sheweth—Thet your peti- 
‘tioners have, with equal surprise and 
sorrow, perceived a statement in the 
newspapers, that a petition to your 
lordship’s government, to repeal the 
orders at present in force against illegal 
proceedings in burning widows with 
the bodies of their deceased husbands, 
Was drawn up, and had received the 
‘ignature of the principal inhabitants 
“F Caleutta; and we have since learnt 


that a petition to that effect has actual- 
ly been transmitted to the Hon. the 
Vice-President ia Council. 

‘That your petitioners do not know 
by what authority the subscribers to 
the said petition have been so designa- 
ted; as from the very nature of their 
petition it appears obvious, that those 
who signed it must be either ignorant 
of their own law, or amongst the most 
inhuman of any class of the commu. 
nity. 

‘That your petitioners would have 
considered themselves as passing the 
bounds of respect due to the wisdom 
of your lordship’s councils, iu presum- 
ing to offer any opinion whatever res- 
pecting the measures adopted by gov- 
ernment for the security of the lives or 
property of their fellow-subjects, were 
they not impelled to vindicate them- 
selves from the disgrace that, in the 
opinion of all men impressed with the 
common feelings of humanity, and 
therefore most especially ia that of 
your lordship’s government, must at- 
tach to them in common with the oth- 
er Hindoo subjects of the British gov- 
ernment, if the petition above mention- 
ed should be considered as expressive 
of the sentiments of the majority, or of 
any other portion of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta beyond that of the individuals 
who have been influenced to sign the 
said petition. 

‘That your petitioners are fully a- 
ware, from their own knowledge, or 
from the authority of credible eye-wit- 
nesses, that cases have frequently oc- 
curred, where women have been induc- 
ed by the persuasions of their next 
heirs. interested in their destruction, to 
burn themselves on the funeral piles of 
their husbands; that others, who have 
been induced by fear to retract a reso 
lution, rashly expressed in the first mo- 
ments of grief, of burning with their 
deceased husbands, have been forced 
upon the pile, and there bound down 
with ropes, and pressed with green 
bamboos until consumed by the 
flames; and that some, after flying 
from the flames, have been carried 
back by their relations and burnt te 
death. All these instances, your peti- 
tioners humbly submit, are murders, 
according to every shastur, as well as 
to the common sense of all nations. 

‘Your petitioners further beg icave 
to state to your lordship, that women 
have been permitted to burn them- 
selves on the funeral piles of men who 
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were not their husbands; that widows 
of Brahmins have burnt themselves on 
a separate pile; that widows of the 
other casts have burnt themselves ma- 
ny years after witnessing or learning 
the deati of their husbands ; ; that girls 
of tender years, pregnant women, and 
women who have been unfaithful to 
their husbands, have burnt on their fu- 


neral piles; and that the mothers of 


infant children, have, contrary to the 
dictates of nature and morality, as well 
as of law, abandoned their helpless and 
innocent offspring, to burn themselves 
with their deceased husbands. 

‘Your petitioners deem it a happy 
circumstance, that from the just and 
liberal policy ‘of the British Govern- 
ment in causing the principal sacred 
depositories of ‘their law to be printed 
and translated, and thereby secured 
from interpolation or false exposition, 
it stands confirmed by authority not to 
be disputed, that all these are instances 
of suicide; which though not only not 
prevented, but even generally assisted 
by the bystanders, are in direct oppo- 
sition to the shasturs of the Hindoo 
faith, which uniformly denounce the 
most severe punishments as awaiting, 
in a future state, those who thus wan- 
tonly embrace self-destruction ; and it 
seems an Insult to the known humani- 
ty of the British Nation, as well as to 
your lordship’s government, even to 
imagine that such of these practices as 
have been already so wisely and jusily 
prohibited should be permitted again 
to exist. 

‘ But if your petitioners were surpri- 
sed at hearing that any set of their 
eountrymen could seriously pray gov- 
ernment to remove restraints on “the 
commission of murder and suicide, they 
cannot help astonishment at the bold- 

ness that can have dictated such an 
argument as the conduct of the former 
Mooshulman rulers of India, which 
your petitioners understand has been 

adduced, by way of example, in sup- 
port of the ‘privilege desired. It is not 
the wish of your petitioners to recount 
the numberless insults, eruelties, and 
oppressions of the governments, to 
which their forefathers submitted; the 
slightest acquaintance with history, 
teaches what sort of tolerance was al- 
lowed to the Hindoo religion, whenev- 
er it suited the Interest er the caprice 
of a Mohammedan prince to interfere 
with its exercise. Most of those who 
have signed the petition alluded to, 
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may have seen the chief mosque at 
Benares, and may have heard of the 
Hindoo temple on the site of which it 
was built. They may have read also 
some accounts of the degree of protec- 
tion afforded to the Hindoo re ligion by 
Iffurkhan, Nuwab of Bengal: ‘the ty- 

rannical conversions of Hindoos by 
Vippoo Sultann, took place within 
their own recollection. But setting 
aside these instances, the general spirit 
of the doctrines of the Koran sufficient- 
ly explains why Mooshulman govern- 
ors should have felt perfectly indiffer- 
ent, how many, or in what manner, vi- 
olent deaths took place amongst their 
Hindoo subjects. 

“ Your petitioners having been com- 
pelled by the motives already mention- 
ed, to obtrude their sentiments on this 
subject on your lordship’s notice, beg 
leave further to submit to the bene :VvO- 
lent attention of your lordship’s gov- 
ernment, that in the opinion of many 
of the most learned Brahmins, founded 
upon their shasturs, all kinds of volun- 
tary death are prohibited; that Munoo, 
whose authority is admitted to be e- 
qual to that even of the Veds, posi- 
tively enjoins widows to lead a life of 
virtue and abstinence from sensual rra- 
tifications; that the Vedant, which 
contains the essence of all the Veds, as 
well as the Geeta, forbid all acts done 
with the view of future temporary re- 
ward; and that amongst the inferior 
authorities, while some, as the Smiri- 
tee shasturs, actually prohibit all vio- 
lent death, others. Mitakshura, declare 
the leading of a virtuous life preferable 
to dying on the pile of a husband, and 
a few only insist on the superior merit 
of concremation. Amongst these ad- 
mitted discrepances of opinion, how- 
ever, no authority can be found, as to 
the practices against which the orders 
of government have been directed” 
and your petitioners with the greatest 
confidence maintain, that the authori- 
ties which prohibit such self-sacrifices 
are more entitled to the respect of 
Hindoos, and are actually, in higher 
estimation amongst them, than those 
by which such sacrifices are counte- 
nanced: and they, therefore, reflect- 
ing with pleasure and gratitude on the 
means that have been adopted to pre- 
vent mothers from sacrificing their 
childre:. at Gunga Sagur, and likewise 
on the regulations i in force against bar- 
barous Rujpoots who made it a rule o! 
their cast to put their female children 











to death, and also against the practice, 
formerly frequent, of putting a relation 
to death, that the crime of the murder 
might fall on the head of an enemy, 
look with the most lively hope to such 
further measures, relative to the cus- 
tom of burning widows, as may justly 
be expected from the wisdom, decis- 
ion, and humanity, which have ever 
distinguished your lordship’s adminis- 
tration.” 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


The fourth Anniversary of this So- 
ciety was celebrated on Wednesday 
the 29th ult.—The Society met in the 
Hall of the Massachusetts Bank, in the 
morning, for the transaction of busi- 
ness, Lieut. Gov. Phillips in the chair. 

The following is a list of the Officers 
of the Society :— 

His Honor Wilham Phillips, Presi- 
dent: Hon. William Bartlet, Vice- 
President ; John Whitehead, Esq, 
Vice-President for life. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents. Hon. 
William Reed ; Hon. Caleb Strong, L 
L._D.; Hon. John C. Smith, LL. D.; 
Gen. C.C. Pinckney ; Hon. E. Bou- 
dinot, LL. D.; Robert Ralston, Esq. ; 
a Bolton, Esq. ; Rey. Ashbel Green, 

; Rev. Jeremiah Day, LL. D.; 
Rev. Jesse Appleton, D.D.; Rey. Sam- 
uel Austin, D.D.; Rev. Eliphalet Nott, 
D0. D.; Rev. Henry Davis, D. D.; Rev. 
Zeph. 8. Moore, D. D.; Rev. Joshua 
aon D.D.; Rev. Francis Brown, D. 

). 3 Rt. Rev. A. V. Griswold, D. D. ; 
ag Edward H. Robbins; Rev. Chas. 
Coffin, D. D. of Tennessee ; Hon. John 
Ethott, of Georgia; William Seabrooke, 
Esq. of South-Carolina; Samuel Pos- 
lethwaite, Esq. of Mississippi. 

Vice- Rsoide nts, as Presidents of 
luviliary Societies Rev. Nathaniel 
Emmons, D. D.; Hon. George Bliss ; 
Francis C, Gray, Esq. 

Rev. Asa Eaton, Clerk; Aaron P. 
Cleveland, Esq. Treasurer ; Pliny Cut- 
ler, Esq. Auditor. 

Drectors—Rev. Abiel Holmes, D. Re. 5 
Rev. Ebenezer Porter, D. D.; Rev. 
Worsester, D. D.; Rev. L. W oods, D. 

; Rey. Brow n Eme rson; Rev. Asa 

338 Rev. Sereno E. Dwight. 

By the Report of the ‘Treasurer, it 
appeared that the amount of receipts, 
the last year, was $19,351—-while those 
of the pre ceding year were only 85,97 
The amount of the Permanent ‘und i is 
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now $10,000; of which sum, Joha 
Whitehead, Esq. of Georgia, contribu- 
ted $3,500. 

The Society re-assembled at three 
o’clock P. M. when the Annual Report 
was read, and addresses made by dif- 
ferent gentlemen. A contribution, a 
mounting to $174, was taken up. 





REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
A revival of religion exists at Sarato- 


ga Springs, N. Y. 

As the fruits of a religious revival. 
more than sixty have been added to the 
chureh of Christ, in Corydon, Ind.— 
Many others are anxiously inquiring 
for the path of life. 

Seventy-five persons were received 
into the Presbyterian Church, in the 
village of Utica, N. ¥. on Sept. 12th.— 
nine by recommendation from other 
churches, and sixty-six upon examina- 
tion, to twenty-four of whom, the ordi 
nance of Baptism was administered. 
Rev. Messrs. Aikin, (the pastor of the 
church ;) Wetmore, Frost, Squires, and 
Mills, officiated on the occasion. 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHAR- 
ITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


Tue late Governor Langdon, of New- 
Hampshire, bequeathed $500 to the 
American Bible Society ; $1000 to the 


church of which he was a member: 


and $500 to the Rev. Mr. Walton’s 
church. 

Among other bequests of the late 
John Murray, Jr. of New-York, be- 
sides sums of from 50 to $250 to a 
number of worthy individuals, is one to 
the Manumission Society of 5003 to 
the Female Association for educating 
poor children, 500; to the Society for 
the support of poor widows, 200; to 
the Orphan Society 200 ; Humane So 
ciety 200; Dispensary 200; to the 
New-York Hospital, for the purchase 


of books for the use of the patients, 


100; the income arising oa lands, val 
ued from 8 to $10,000, is setapart: 

the education and clothing of childre: 
of “ Friends,” in low circumstances : 
the amount of $4000, vested In stock, 
is left to trustees, who are annually to 
apply the interest for the use of noor 


persons, botnien ibers oi tne poaciety ot 


friends ; to two = rthy females S100. 
tu be distr; ibuted at their discretion a- 
mong the needy. 
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The Treasurer of the American Ed- 
ucation Society acknowledges the re- 
eeipt of $1035 08, for the month of 
September. 

The donations to the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
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sions, from August 16th to Sept. 15th, 
amount to $2, 822 13. 

The Treasurer of the American Bi- 
ble Sogiety, acknowledges the receipt 
of $2,905 45, in the month of Septem- 
ber. 











Ordmarions and GZnstatlations. 


July 14th. The Rev. Josrrn La- 
REREE, Was Installed by the Presbyte- 
ry of Champlain, Pastor of the first 
Presbytert ian Church and Society in 

Champlain, (N. Y. Sermon by “the 
Rev. Mr. Johnson, of Williston, (Vt.) 

Sept. Ist. ‘The Rev. Atvan vie. 
ir. Was ordained by the Grand River 
Presbytery, Pastor of the Church and 
Society in Madison, Geauga C ounty, 
Ohio.) Sermon by the Rev. Alvan 
Hyde. D. D. of Lee, (Mass.)—'The ser- 
vices were performed in a field,in which 
convenient seats were prepared for the 
assembly, and a bower and stage for 
the Presbytery. 

Sept. 15th. The Rev. James B. 
town, was Installed Pastor of Union 
Sermon 


Chureh, Claremont, (N. H.) 
by tue Rev. Mr. Strong, of Greenfield, 
ATass.) 
Sept. 17th. 
of Sherburne, was admitted to the ho- 


The Rev. Joet Crap, 


ly order of Priests; and Mr. Ropot- 
pHus Dickinson of Greenfield, (Mass.) 
to that of Deacons. Sermon by the 
Rev. Bishop Griswold. 

Sept. 28th. The Rev. Messrs. Asa 
Tacrston, and Htram Binenam, 
were ordained Evangelists, to be em- 
ployed under the direction of the A- 
roerican Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. - Sermon by the 
Rev. Mr. Humphrey, of Pittsfield, 
Mass. {rem Joshua xii. i. “ There re- 


maineth yet very much land fo be pos- 
sessed.”’ 

Sept. 29th. The Rev. Wiuitram 
MorDEWELL, Was’ ordained by the 
New-Castle Presbytery.—Sermon by 
the Rev. Mr. White. 

Sept. 29th. The Rev. Tuomas J. 
Mucrpock, was ordained as colleague 
pastor with the Rev. Elijah Kellogg, 
of the C hapel Congregational Chureh 
and Society in Portland, (Me.)—Ser- 
mon by the Rey. Dr. Porter of Ando- 
ver, 

Oct. 15th. The Rev. Hezexian 
Hunr, was ordained at West-Hait- 
ford, by the North Consociation of 
Hartford county, an E he list.— Ser- 
mon by the Rev. Mr. Merwin of New- 
Haven.—Mr. Hull seat labouring in 
the service of the Missionary Society 
of Connecticut, in the country west of 
the Mississippi. 

Oct. 20th. The Rev. Oniver 
Brown, was ordained at Newton, 
(Mass.) as an Evangelist to Jabour in 
South-Kingston, (R. I.) in the service 
of the M:; assachusetts Society for pro- 
moting Christian knowledge.—-Ser- 
mon by the Rev. Greenough, of New: 
ton, ( Mass.) 

Oct. The Rev. Tuomas C. 
BrowneEut, D. D. Lh. D. was con- 
secrated Bishop of the Diocess of Con- 
necticut.—Sermon by the Rt. Rey. 


Bishop White, of Philadelphia. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


Osmyn; Omicron; T. R.; Senex; Fidens Veri; Verbum ; and _ severai 
communications without signatures, have been received and are under conside- 


relion. 


We 


thank FElinu for his comniunication. 
received the more extended discussion of the subject, 


Before it came to hand, we had 
which appears in our 


present nuraber.— We hope that this cireumstance will not prevent our corres 


Spade nf "ys 


om ¢ to favour us, 


$y} vais) nme 





